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(These  findings  are  subjective  in  nature.   Statistical  data  and  analysis  of  that  data 
will  be  published  in  a  series  of  monographs  constituting  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Federal  Offenders  Rehabilitation  Program. ) 

1.  A  reasonable  number  of  federal  offenders  can  be  helped  by  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Agency  involvement  in  the  correctional  process. 

2.  Intensive  effort  on  the  part  of  several  agencies  is  necessary  for  the  development 
of  an  adequate  public  offender  program. 

3.  Interagency  cooperation  in  correctional  rehabilitation  is  feasible  and  necessary. 

4.  Special  efforts  to  develop  lines  of  communication  between  these  agencies  are 
required. 

5.  Unless  the  correctional  institution  caseworkers  and  probation/parole  officers  are 
rehabilitation  oriented,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor's  job  is  severely 
restricted. 

6.  Federal  offenders  should  be  assigned  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselors  on 
a  specialized  caseload  basis. 

7.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselors  who  are  assigned  federal  offender  caseloads 
must  be  more  than  placement  specialists.  Counseling  of  the  "total"  man  cannot 
be  limited  to  job  training  and  placement. 

8.  Offenders  will  not  normally  seek  rehabilitation  assistance  without  intensive 
motivational  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor  and 
other  interested  persons. 

9.  Immediate  assistance  must  be  forthcoming  or  the  offender  client  will  be  lost. 

10.  Assistance  need  not  be  great,  but  it  must  be  material.  (Talk  and  promise  of 
future  benefit  will  not  suffice. 

11.  Initial  short-term  goals  are  more  effective  than  lengthy  ones;  however,  both 
short-  and  long-term  goals  must  be  thoroughly  explored  and  developed. 

12.  Failures  will  be  experienced  early  in  the  rehabilitation  process  but  should 
not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  terminating  services. 

13.  If  state  rehabilitation  programs  are  to  be  established  in  the  federal  correc- 
tional system,  100%  federal  funding  must  be  provided. 

14.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  cost-benefit  of  rehabilitation,  counselor  involve- 
ment in  corrections,  and  effectiveness  of  specific  treatment  is  required. 
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FOREWORD 


Prior  to  the  1965  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
the  emphasis  in  rehabilitation  was  on  the  motivated,  "worthy,"  physi- 
cally and  mentally  disabled.   Since  the  passage  of  those  Amendments, 
increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  rehabilitation  of  individuals 
handicapped  by  cultural,  educational,  economical  and  social  disadvantages. 

Most  public  offenders  are  part  of  this  group.   To  some,  these  per- 
sons are  "unworthy"  and  do  not  deserve  to  be  helped  or  to  receive  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services.   On  the  contrary,  I  feel,  with  others, 
that  they  must  be  helped;  if  only  because  the  total  cost  of  crime  is  a 
cost  our  economy  will  not  be  able  to  bear  much  longer.   Not  only  does 
crime  cost  our  economy  in  terms  of  law  enforcement  agencies,  courts  and 
incarceration,  but  it  also  removes  from  the  economy  tax  and  consumer 
dollars  that  this  lost  manpower  could  have  provided.   Worthy  or  unworthy, 
this  segment  of  the  population  must  become  producing,  not  consuming 
citizens. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  should  and  can  play  a  large  part  in  this 
task,  given  the  basic  rehabilitaton  philosophy,  as  expressed  by  the 
National  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation: 

"Basic  to  all  rehabilitation  is  the  assumption  that  the  handi- 
capped person  has  within  himself  the  potential  for  his  own  self- 
improvement  and  that ,  given  the  appropriate  incentives  and  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  be  motivated  to  accentuate  the  constructive, 
life-embracing  aspects  of  his  own  personality.   Organized  re- 
habilitation effort  in  the  Nation  is  concerned  with  providing 
the  'appropriate  incentives  and  circumstances'  in  which  self- 
help  possibilities  can  be  realized.   Rehabilitation  looks  at  the 
whole  person  and  tailors  individual  services  to  meet  individual 
needs.   It  provides  the  setting  in  which  innate  capacities  for 
self-help  may  be  expressed.   The  result  is  pride,  the  prerequi- 
site for  human  happiness.   In  this  sense,  rehabilitation  serves 
as  a  model  in  man's  quest  to  assist  his  fellow  man  to  achieve 
personal  dignity  and  freedom."! 

The  Seattle  Federal  Offenders  Rehabilitation  Project  was  one  of 
eight  across  the  Nation  designed  to  test  the  feasibility  of  using  this 
vocational  rehabilitation  philosophy,  its  procedures  and  personnel  in 
correctional  rehabilitation.   It  has  demonstrated  that  offenders  can  be 
rehabilitated  with  as  much  success  as  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped served  by  the  traditional  vocational  rehabilitation  program.   The 
State  of  Washington  is  convinced  that  interagency  efforts  between  cor- 
rectional agencies  and  vocational  rehabilitation  can  be  effectively  used 
to  rehabilitate  offenders,  thus  supporting  national  rehabilitation  policy. 

E.  M.  OLIVER,  State  Director 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


-"-Report  of  the  National  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational 

Rehabilitation  -  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Government  Printing  Office,  June  26,  1968,  p.  7. 
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PREFACE 


This  report  follows  the  format  of  the  Guide  for  Preparing  Final 
Reports ,   Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  Office  of  Research,  Demonstrations  and  Training, 
September  1968,  and  "F.O.R.  Project  Guidelines  for  Final  Report,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Offenders  Rehabilitation  Research  Director  (See 
Appendix  A) . 

Attempts  were  made  to  title  each  subparagraph  in  such  a  way  as 
to  indicate  content  of  that  paragraph.   Attempts  were  made  to  answer 
all  the  questions  raised  in  the  Guidelines  and  to  add  other  comments 
or  discussion,  as  seemed  appropriate.   For  the  questions  posed,  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  Appendix  A. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  reading  this  report  will  also  have  copies 
of  the  final  reports  of  the  other  seven  Federal  Offenders  Rehabilita- 
tion Projects  of  this  collaborative  research  program.   In  this  way, 
the  eight  Projects  may  be  compared,  showing  the  varying  experience 
with  reference  to  each  topic. 

Program  conclusions,  based  on  these  reports  and  the  statistical 
data,  will  be  presented  in  a  series  of  monographs  to  be  published 
later  in  1969. 

PERCY  B.  BELL,  Project  Director 
Seattle  Federal  Offenders  Rehabilitation 
Project 
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ABSTRACT 


This  Project  was  one  of  eight  across  the  Nation  which  con- 
stituted the  Federal  Offenders  Rehabilitation  Program.   The 
other  Projects  were  located  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Denver, 
Pittsburgh,  San  Antonio,  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  Tampa. 
The  Seattle  Project  was  established  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  using  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  staff 
and  procedures  at  two  stages  in  the  correctional  process. 
One  counselor  was  assigned  cases  which  were  still  incarcer- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  Penitentiary,  McNeil  Island,  Washington, 
and  worked  with  his  cases  both  in  the  institution  and  after 
they  were  released  to  the  community.   The  other  counselor 
received  his  cases  at  the  same  time  they  were  assigned  to 
the  U.  S.  Probation  Office  in  Seattle.   This  study  shows 
that  federal  offenders,  randomly  assigned,  can  be  rehabili- 
tated as  successfully  as  other  vocational  rehabilitation 
clients  referred  through  usual  channels. 
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SEATTLE  FEDERAL  OFFENDERS  REHABILITATION  PROJECT 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.   Basic  Organization 

The  Seattle  Federal  Offenders  Rehabilitation  Project  was  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Offenders  Rehabilitation  Program, 
since  the  Program  office  was  also  in  Seattle  and  the  Director  of 
the  one  was  also  Director  of  the  other.   At  times,  this  led  to 
some  confusion  of  roles  and  duties.   It  was  often  difficult,  for 
the  Director,  to  separate  Project  and  Program  functions  and  tasks. 
Yet  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  comments  will  be  limited  to 
facts  and  experiences  related  to  the  Seattle  Project,  as  opposed 
to  the  Program. 

1.  Origin  of  the  F.O.R.  Program 

In  brief,  four  federal  agencies  -  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  (formerly  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration) , 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.  S.  Courts,  and  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Parole  -  requested  the 
State  of  Washington  to  plan  and  administer  a  multi-state  study 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  federal  offenders,  using  personnel 
and  facilities  that  might  be  available  through  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.   The  planning  for  this  study  was  developed 
during  the  period,  April  1  to  October  31,  1965.   (The  origin 
of  the  Program  will  be  covered  in  detail  in  the  F.O.R.  Pro- 
gram Final  Report.) 

2.  Relationship  to  Other  F.O.R.  Projects 

The  F.O.R.  Program  was  originally  conceived  as  a  collaborative 
research  study  involving  interagency  and  interstate  coordin- 
ation.  When  it  became  operative,  seven  projects,  besides 
Seattle,  were  a  part  of  the  study.   They  were  located  in  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Denver,  Pittsburgh,  San  Antonio,  Springfield  (Illinois), 
and  Tampa. 

3.  Origin  of  Seattle's  Involvement 

The  State  of  Washington  was  selected  to  undertake  the  study  for 
many  reasons.   The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
had  had  an  earlier  involvement  in  a  demonstration  project 
with  public  offenders  from  the  Spokane  area.   The  Director 
of  the  Division,  E.  M.  Oliver,  indicated  his  willingness  to 
undertake  the  sponsorship  of  such  a  study.   Both  the  Chief 
U.  S.  Probation  Officer  for  the  Western  District  of  Washing- 
ton, J.  Eldon  Mincks ,  and  the  Chief  Classification  and  Parole 
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Officer  for  the  U.  S.  Penitentiary  at  McNeil  Island,  Earle 
Bay,  were  very  interested  in  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (DVR)  for  this 
purpose.   Each  gave  further  evidence  of  this  interest  by 
helping  to  prepare  a  cooperative  agreement  and  arranging 
for  office  space  for  the  counselors.   Also,  a  well-known 
criminologist,  Dr.  Clarence  Schrag,  was  willing  to  serve 
as  a  consultant.   The  expression  of  interest  from  all  these 
made  Seattle  a  logical  project  choice, 

4.   Dates  of  Intensive  Service 

The  Project  was  ready  for  operation,  with  personnel  and 
procedures,  by  the  pre-set  starting  date  of  November  1, 
1965.  It  was  terminated  with  reluctance  from  all  quar- 
ters on  February  28 ,  1969 . 

B.   Purpose  and  Rationale  of  the  Project 

The  purpose  of  the  Seattle  Project  was  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  using  vocational  rehabilitation  procedures,  practices, 
and  personnel  in  rehabilitating  the  federal  offender  at  two  spe- 
cific stages  in  the  correctional  process. 

1.  General  Problem  and  Statement  of  Purpose  of  the  Study 

From  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  laborer  on 
the  street,  there  has  been  a  recent  recognition  that  the 
correctional  program,  as  presently  operated,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently successful  in  changing  the  criminal  from  a  life 
of  crime  to  a  productive  role  in  society.   The  consensus 
is,  "There  must  be  a  better  way."  The  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  see  if  that  better  way  is  the  state  rehabili- 
tation program,  a  program  already  successfully  rehabili- 
tating the  physically  and  mentally  disabled. 

A  sample  of  federal  offenders  was  used  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  rehabilitation  procedures  with  offenders. 
An  extensive  array  of  possible  services  also  was  authori- 
zed to  test  the  machinery  of  the  State  DVR  and  to  deter- 
mine what  rules,  regulations  or  laws  inhibited  effective 
service  to  this  clientele. 

2,  Specific  Objectives 

The  Seattle  F.O.R.  Project  used  two  counselors;  one,  to 
operate  under  Plan  A  of  the  Program  outline,  and  the  other, 
under  Plan  C.   The  purpose  of  these  two  plans  was  to  com- 
pare the  feasibility  of  providing  services  to  offenders 


ISoon  after  the  inception  of  the  F.O.R.  Program,  the  definition  of 
disability  was  expanded  through  Amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.   This  new  definition  made  it  possible  for 
most  public  offenders  to  qualify  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  under  regular  federal-state  programs. 
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upon  assignment  to  a  U.  S.  Probation/Parole  Officer  (Plan  A) 
and  to  offenders  while  incarcerated  at  McNeil  Island  Peni- 
tentiary (Plan  C) .   In  the  latter  plan,  the  counselor  who 
served  the  client  while  incarcerated  also  served  the  same 
client  after  release.   In  addition  to  providing  regularly 
accepted  DVR  services,  our  counselors  were  expected  to  ini- 
tiate services  not  normally  available  to  other  DVR  clients. 
These  services  included  such  things  as : 

a.  Maintenance  to  clients  prior  to  entering  training, 
such  as  during  the  evaluation  period. 

b.  Maintenance  adequate  for  the  client  and  his 
dependents . 

c.  Legal  assistance  with  civil  problems  related  to 
successful  reentry  into  the  community. 

d.  Family  counseling. 

e.  Group  counseling, 

f.  Emergency  maintenance  during  crisis  periods. 

g.  Transportation  for  both  client  and  family 
members  across  state  lines. 

h.   Emergency  assistance  to  other  members  of  the 
family,  as  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  the 
family  as  a  unit . 

C.   Setting 

The  Seattle  Project  was  originally  located  in  the  same  building 
with  the  Seattle  District  Office  of  DVR,  but  in  late  August  of 
1968,  moved  to  separate  quarters.   Although  in  the  same  building 
with  the  District  Office  for  most  of  the  Project,  F.O.R.,  as 
well  as  other  special  projects,  was  not  under  the  supervision 
of  the  District  Office,  but  administered  by  the  Extended  Services 
Program  of  DVR  located  in  the  State  Capital.   Regardless  of  super- 
vision practices,  a  great  deal  of  interaction  occurred  between 
the  various  staffs  and  certain  decisions ,  such  as  those  regarding 
office  space,  affected  all  offices  equally.   Intermittently  in 
the  Project  Director's  absence,  even  casework  supervision  was 
by  the  District  Office,  as  long  as  the  two  offices  were  together. 

When  F.O.R.  began,  the  Seattle  District  Office  itself  was  con- 
siderably smaller  than  it  is  now.   There  were  ten  counselors 
with  general  caseloads,  serving  about  2,000  clients  in  November, 
1965.   Administratively,  there  was  a  supervisor  and  his  assis- 
tant, plus  a  medical  social  worker.   Also  in  the  same  building 
was  a  separate  division  called  the  Nondisabled  Program  with  a 
supervisor  and  three  counselors .   There  were  also  two  other 
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Extended  Services  counselors  working  on  special  projects  with  the 
mentally  retarded.   Now  the  Nondisabled  Program  has  been  merged 
with  the  District  Office  and  many  District  counselors  serve  spe- 
cialized caseloads.   The  office  has  27  counselors  and  a  caseload 
of  approximately  4,000  clients  as  of  March  1969.   The  District 
Office  counselors  presently  have  three  local  supervisors  -  the 
District  Supervisor,  his  Assistant  and  a  lead  counselor.   There 
are  also  five  Extended  Services  counselors  in  various  District 
locations,  still  supervised  by  the  State  Office.   The  operation 
of  F.O.R.,  for  the  last  six  months,  has  been  completely  separ- 
ated from  the  District  Office. 

Throughout  the  life  of  F.O.R.,  DVR  has  been  growing  rapidly  in 
staff  size,  number  of  referrals,  and  budget.   Three  significant 
structural  changes  have  occurred,  as  well  as  key  personnel 
changes.   One,  the  agency's  position  in  State  government  shifted 
two  years  ago  and  is  again  in  question.   Two,  the  internal  federal- 
state  administrative  structure  was  revised  and  additions  were  made 
to  its  pool  of  referrals  and  policies  as  a  result  of  the  1965  and  1968 
Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.   Three,  a  bur- 
geoning correctional  rehabilitation  staff  now  exists.   The  latter 
change  has  made  F.O.R.  more  noticeable  in  the  total  agency,  but 
the  other  two  have  been  so  understandably  time-consuming  for  most 
State  staff  that  F.O.R.  was  noticed  only  when  it  caused  "trouble." 

The  Chief  U.  S.  Probation  Officer  for  the  Western  District  of 
Washington  administers  the  probation  and  parole  activities  for 
an  area  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Oregon  stateline  and  as 
far  east  as  the  Cascade  Mountains.   There  are  six  Probation 
Officers  and  over  600  cases  under  supervision  of  the  District. 
An  important,  cultivated  attribute  of  the  office  is  the  "esprit 
de  corps;"  shown  by  joking  and  conviviality.   Staff  meetings  are 
held  each  morning.   One  officer  works  out  of  Tacoma  and  comes 
up  weekly  for  the  morning  meeting.   Also  in  the  office  from 
time  to  time  are  field  placement  students  from  the  School  of 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Washington  and  the  placement 
supervisor.   F.O.R.  was  the  first  research  project  with  which 
the  office  was  involved,  but  it  was  promoted  with  great  enthus- 
iasm by  the  Chief  U.  S.  Probation  Officer  and  accepted  by  the 
Officers.   The  one  F.O.R.  Counselor, working  with  probationers 
and  parolees,  and  his  secretary  had  office  space  in  the  Proba- 
tion Office.   Their  working  conditions  were  exactly  the  same 
as  the  probation  staff. 

The  U.  S.  Penitentiary  at  McNeil  Island,  located  some  fifty 
land  miles  plus  a  boat  trip,  from  Seattle,  is  a  medium  security 
prison,  but  incarcerates  a  wide  variety  of  criminals.   It  has 
a  large  prison  industry  which  included  cable  manufacturing 
and  electronics  assembly,  with  contracts  with  the  U,  S.  Navy, 
Army  and  Air  Force;  a  furniture  factory,  engaged  in  refur- 
bishing furniture  for  governmental  agencies;  and,  a  sign  shop, 
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producing  outdoor  signs  for  the  State  Highway  Department  and  the 
state  and  national  forestry  services.   Located  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  buildings  is  a  camp  where  inmates  live  while  working 
on  the  prison  farm.   Population  of  the  institution  varies  from 
1,000  to  1,250. 

Originally  there  were  five  caseworkers,  one  of  whom  was  at  the 
camp.   The  others  were  located  in  cramped  and  isolated  quarters 
inside  the  main  prison  building.   The  offices  were  moved  last 
year  to  a  more  central  location  off  the  main  hall  to  the  dining 
room.   One  office  was  designated  for  the  F.O.R.  Counselor's  use 
when  he  was  there.   One  always  had  the  impression  that  the  case- 
work staff  was  too  small  and  very  overworked.   If  a  caseworker 
was  transferred  or  retired,  there  was  grave  doubt  that  he  would 
be  replaced.   There  are  now  six  caseworkers. 

Since  field  placement  students  from  the  School  of  Social  Work 
also  come  and  go  at  McNeil,  the  presence  of  one  more  "social  work" 
type  passed  without  much  notice.   The  original  Chief  Classifica- 
tion and  Parole  Officer  deliberately  did  not  give  his  staff  much 
information  about  this  new  project.   Although  this  avoided  pro- 
blems of  case  conflict  and  pressure  on  the  F.O.R.  Counselor,  it 
also  meant  that  he  was  in  relative  isolation,  except  for  the 
C.C.P.O.'s  presence,  while  at  McNeil.   (Changes  in  this  pattern 
will  be  noted  in  later  sections  of  the  report.) 

D.   Personnel  Changes 

The  staff  of  all  the  agencies  involved  underwent  some  changes  in 
the  three  F.O.R.  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  Probation  Office 
That  Office  added  one  new  Officer,  but  otherwise  remained  the 
same.   McNeil  Island  Penitentiary  changed  Wardens  in  mid-1967 
and  soon  after,  changed  C.C.P.O.'s.   DVR  changed  fiscal  officers 
about  a  year  ago. 

These  last  two  changes  had  considerable  impact  on  F.O.R. 's  opera- 
tions, but  none  were  so  great  as  the  change  in  Plan  C  Counselors 
which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1967.   The  original  Plan  C  Coun- 
selor received  a  promotion  too  attractive  to  turn  down  and  was 
replaced  by  a  Counselor  from  the  developing  regular  state  public 
offender  program.   Their  styles  were  quite  different.   The  first 
was  very  client-oriented,  often  to  the  detriment  of  his  relation- 
ships with  fellow  staff  members.   The  second  was  much  more  con- 
scious of  the  need  for  smooth  staff  relationships,  occasionally 
to  the  detriment  of  his  relationships  with  clients.   Clerical 
changes  occurred,  but  were  affected  without  much  impact  on  the 
outcome  of  the  research. 
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II.  METHODOLOGY 


A.  Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

The  F.O.R.  Program  Office  is  responsible  for  the  methods  of  data 
collection  and  analysis.   The  F.O.R.  Project  Office  assisted,  as 
directed,  in  collecting  data  that  were  needed  to  carry  out  the 
experimental  design.   F.O.R.  methodological  procedures  and  analy- 
tical discussion  will  be  detailed  in  the  Final  F.O.R,  Program 
Report  to  be  published  in  several  monographs  during  1969. 

B.  Population  and  Sample 

1.  Population 

The  population  for  this  study  was  a  limited  segment  of  the 
total  federal  offender  population,  limited  by  the  require- 
ment that  clients  come  from  the  one  Probation  Office  and 
the  one  Penitentiary.   Yet,  some  were  incarcerated,  some 
parolees,  some  probationers,  and  some  prison  releasees  with- 
out supervision.   Few  of  them  were  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped;  however,  the  majority  were  eligible  for  VR  ser- 
vices by  reason  of  the  expanded  definition  included  in  the 
1965  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.   These 
Amendments  provided  eligibility  for  the  socially  handicapped, 
i.e.,  those  individuals  with  a  character  disorder  either 
exhibited  through  deviant  behavior  or  stemming  from  a  de- 
prived social  environment. 

2.  Selection  of  Clients 

Certain  limits  were  placed  on  client  selection  by  the  ori- 
ginal research  design.   These  limits  were  directed  by  two 
primary  concerns;  one,  to  make  caseloads  manageable  and  two, 
to  eliminate  certain  extreme  variations.   As  a  result,  all 
potential  clients  had  to  be: 

a.  Between  the  ages  of  16  and  55; 

b.  Programmed  for  release  to  the  commuting  area  of 
the  counselor  (King,  Pierce,  Kitsap,  Snohomish 
and  Thurston  Counties)  ; 

c.  Not  subject  to  deportation  or  detainer; 

d.  Available  for  service  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  Project,  February  28,  1969; 

e.  Male, 
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Out  of  this  possible  clientele,  one  group,  the  "Intensives ," 
was  chosen  to  receive  treatment;  one  group,  "Control  I's," 
not  to  receive  treatment  but  to  receive  questionnaires 
examining  change;  and,  one  group,  "Control  II 's,"  to  neither 
receive  treatment  nor  regular  questionnaires.   The  first 
group  could  not  exceed,  at  any  one  time,  the  pre-set  case- 
load limit  of  50  active  cases.   The  second  group  paralleled 
the  first,  and  the  third  received  the  rest  of  the  cases. 
The  method  of  group  placement  was  random  assignment,  done 
by  the  Program  Office. 

One  caseload  of  clients  was  randomly  selected  from  an  eli- 
gible client  list,  submitted  weekly  by  the  Chief  U.  S.  Pro- 
bation Officer  of  the  Western  Washington  District.   The 
other  caseload  was  randomly  assigned  from  a  list  of  those 
in  the  Penitentiary  at  the  beginning  of  the  Project  and  those 
incarcerated  in  the  Penitentiary  after  the  Project  started. 


3.   Sample 


Intensive  Control  I  Control  II   Total 


Plan  A        81         81         186        348 
Plan  C       _40        _40        _45_        125 

Total        121        121         231        473 

Plan  A  clients  tended  to  be  young,  single  and  often  with 
high  school  training.   Their  major  crimes  were  auto  theft 
and  larceny.   Plan  C  clients  tended  to  be  middle-aged,  with 
an  unusual  number  living  in  a  common-law  relationship.   Mul- 
tiple arrests  and  felonious  convictions  were  characteristic 
of  this  group's  previous  criminal  history.   Their  major 
crimes  were  auto  theft,  forgery,  larceny,  and  crimes  re- 
lated to  narcotics. 

C.  Data  Collection 

The  questionnaires  and  data  were  collected,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  counselors'  secretaries,  following  instructions  in  the 
Program  Manual.   In  some  cases,  considerable  correspondence 
was  required  to  obtain  answers  from  the  clients  to  the 
questionnaires . 

D.  Treatment  Procedure 

The  general  approach  to  the  casework  process  dealing  with  the 
federal  offender  was  necessarily  different  in  many  aspects 
from  that  followed  by  the  counselor  with  the  usual  vocational 
rehabilitation  client.   A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  had  to 


be  expended  in  overcoming  the  suspiciousness,  mistrust,  and  fear 
which  was  generally  in  the  mind  of  the  average  offender.   Of 
course,  before  any  constructive  counseling  could  take  place,  all 
or  most  of  these  feelings  had  to  be  overcome.   Much  time  also 
was  spent  in  convincing  the  client  of  the  confidentiality  of  the 
counseling  relationship.   Once  this  was  accomplished,  the  coun- 
selor could  start  to  help  the  client  face  the  reality  that  it 
was  he  and  not  society  who  was  out  of  step,  that  it  was  he  and 
not  the  police  or  the  caseworker  who  put  him  in  prison,  that  it 
was  he  who  was  going  to  have  to  make  some  changes.   Concurrently, 
it  was  necessary  to  reassure  the  client  that  change  was   possible 
and  that  the  counselor  wanted  to  help  him  through  that  process. 
Further  ego  enhancement  was  accomplished  by  conveying  to  the 
offender  that  he  was  an  individual  worth  helping,  and  even  more 
important,  that  the  counselor  would  follow  through  when  he  offered 
services . 

The  actual  procedure  followed  also  differed  considerably  from 
the  process  of  working  with  the  general  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion client.   Initially,  the  Classification  or  Parole  Officer 
could  be  of  great  assistance  in  getting  the  client  to  the  re- 
habilitation counselor.   The  Officer,  however,  had  to  be  cau- 
tioned not  to  oversell  the  rehabilitation  program.   There  was 
also  a  danger  of  creating  a  great  barrier  between  the  client 
and  the  Counselor  through  the  Counselor's  close  association 
with  the  correctional  staff.   Once  a  client-counselor  relation- 
ship was  established,  close  communication  between  the  two  staffs 
was  extremely  important. 

A  typical  pattern  developed  with  cases  handled  by  the  Plan  A 
Counselor.   An  initial  letter  was  sent  to  notify  the  client  of 
the  availability  of  F.O.R.  services,  but  there  was  usually  no 
response  until  such  time  as  a  crisis  had  arisen.   This  could  be 
from  lack  of  funds,  lack  of  employment,  further  trouble  with 
the  law,  illness,  trouble  with  the  family  or  spouse,  or  one  of 
any  number  of  crisis  situations.   One  had  to  quickly  handle  the 
crisis  as  the  client  viewed  it  at  that  particular  moment.    This 
often  had  to  be  done  without  careful  evauation  such  as  medical 
examinations,  psychological  testing  and  psychiatric  evaluations. 

Little  attempt  was  made  to  make  any  change  in  the  client  or  help 
him  see  what  his  real  problems  were  until  later.   Most  offenders 
expect  a  counselor,  whether  it  be  an  institutional  counselor,  re- 
habilitation counselor,  or  probation/parole  officer,  to  start 
digging  deep  and  hard  during  these  crises.   When  he  found  out, 
much  to  his  surprise,  that  he  didn't  get  the  same  old  lecture 
and  a  promise  of  action,  but  in  fact,  got  some  action,  he  then 
much  more  readily  accepted  the  help  of  the  counselor  and  began 
looking  at  himself  in  a  rather  critical  way.   In  many  instances, 
the  counselor  had  to  come  through  several  times  before  the  client 
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completed  his  testing  of  the  counselor  and  was  able  to  partici- 
pate productively  in  the  treatment  process.   The  crisis  might 
become  so  acute  before  or  after  the  counseling  process  had  been 
initiated  that  the  client  was  reincarcerated.   Once  again,  the 
counselor  had  to  come  through,  and  in  many  cases,  the  lack  of 
rejection  at  this  point  was  the  final  selling  point  in  the 
client-counselor  relationship.   When  the  client  was  reincarcer- 
ated and  found  that  the  counselor  was  still  there,  had  the  time, 
still  cared,  and  tried  to  give  him  something  to  look  forward 
to,  he  was  often  encouraged  to  strive  for  self-improvement 
during  that  reincarceration  period. 

The  Plan  C  Counselor  began  his  casework  in  a  less  crisis-oriented 
setting,  but  again  followed  a  nontraditional  approach.   He  had 
several  months  to  prepare  a  case  plan,  yet  this  plan  was  often 
detached  from  reality.   The  usual  careful  evaluation  was  nearly 
impossible,  since  adequate  evaluative  staff  was  not  available 
in  the  prison  and  rarely  could  a  man  be  temporarily  released 
for  evaluation.   The  client  often  found  it  difficult  to  objec- 
tively plan  for  a  future  in  the  community.   The  client's  prison 
activities  seldom  were  related  to  release  plans,  nor  was  oppor- 
tunity allowed  for  them  to  be.   The  result  was  that  the  Coun- 
selor used  release  and  vocational  rehabilitation  planning  to 
foster  a  good  client-counselor  relationship,  knowing  full  well 
that  upon  release,  he  would  be  in  the  same  crisis-oriented 
setting  as  the  Plan  A  Counselor.   Yet,  there  was  the  one  dif- 
ference, the  client  would  be  ready  to  turn  to  the  Plan  C  Coun- 
selor for  help  sooner  and  would  be  more  able  to  participate 
productively  in  the  treatment  process. 

The  Counselor  had  to  be  aware  of  the  dependency  state  that  was 
being  created  and,  although  danger  was  involved,  dependency 
on  the  part  of  the  client  was  necessary,  at  least  in  the  be- 
ginning.  The  danger^ of  course,  was  not  to  allow  the  client  to 
continue  his  dependent  role  to  the  point  of  no  return.   The 
counselor  was  frequently  asked  by  other  counselors,  "When  is 
the  time  to  sever  the  umbilical  cord?";  and,  there  is  no  general 
answer  to  this  question.   Each  client  is  an  individual  with 
his  own  personality,  his  own  set  of  needs,  and  his  own  situa- 
tions.  The  process  was  not  a  quick  severing  with  a  sharp  knife 
in  most  cases,  but  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  counselor's  par- 
ticipation.  Frequently,  however,  where  the  cord  was  severed 
too  soon,  an  additional  operation  was  necessary  to  plug  the 
client  back  into  the  counselor.   If  the  timing  was  right,  one 
could  expect  a  productive  counseling  process  with  an  adequately 
functioning  client.   (Editor's  comment:   The  above  remarks  were 
prepared  by  the  counselors.   The  lack  of  emphasis  on  vocation 
is  a  direct  result  of  their  experiences  with  offender  clients 
and  quite  a  surprise  to  them,) 

E.   Procedure  in  Preparing  Reports 
Erratum  -  see  page  76. 
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III.  RESULTS 


A .   Formal  and  Informal  Relationships  Within  the  Multi-Agency  Group 

1.   Responsibility  for  the  Project 

In  the  first  few  months  of  F.O.R.,  the  Program  and  the  Pro- 
ject were  barely  differentiated.   The  major  administrative 
emphasis  was  on  the  Program,  with  little  concern  shown  for 
the  Project's  operation.   The  Counselors,  as  the  ones  most 
directly  involved  with  treatment,  were  the  Project.   They 
both  acted  very  independently,  requesting  little  assistance 
from  anyone. 

The  autonomous  operation  of  the  Project  as  a  case  service 
entity  eventually  caused  difficulty.   Unprepared,  by  the 
Project  Director,  for  unusual  service  requests,  the  DVR 
accounting  office  refused  to  process  such  requests.   Often 
equally  unprepared  by  the  Counselors,  the  Project  Director 
did  not  always  know  the  nature  of  the  request  or  the  rea- 
soning behind  it.   He  could  not  then  strongly  advocate  that 
accounting  process  these  requests.   Consequently,  better 
coordination  and  more  emphasis  on  Project  operations  were 
necessary. 

Fortunately  as  resistance  in  the  State  DVR  Office  grew, 
Program  demands  diminished.   Other  Projects  were  running 
as  smoothly  as  could  be  expected,  making  fewer  demands  on 
the  Program  Office.   In  February  of  1967,  the  Executive 
Committee  Minutes  show  that  Program  matters  were  postponed 
because  of  the  urgency  of  Project  problems.   By  May,  the 
Project  concerns  had  shifted  to  first  place  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  agenda.   The  Counselors,  Project  Director, 
and  various  others  directly  concerned  with  Project  opera- 
tions began  meeting  before  full  Executive  Committee  meetings 
Somewhere  in  this  period,  the  Project,  as  such  and  as  more 
than  the  Counselors  alone,  came  into  being. 

With  that  background,  it  is  possible  to  suggest  which 
agency  was  responsible  for  the  Seattle  Project,   DVR  was 
technically  responsible  as  the  funded  agency  and  the  em- 
ployer of  Project  staff,  but  during  all  the  actual  Project 
operation,  the  DVR  administrative  staff  was  so  physically 
removed  from  the  Project  that  little  consistent  interest 
was  expressed.   In  fact,  interest  was  expressed  primarily 
when   the  Project  precipitated  management  problems.   When 
those  problems  began  was  when  the  Program  successfully 
became  interested  also.   That  interest  was  maintained  and 
the  responsibility  finally  rested  there,  on  local  Project 
and  Program  staff  and  the  Joint  Executive  Committee. 
Throughout  the  Project,  though,  Probation/Parole  supported 
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Project  efforts,  particularly  those  of  the  Plan  A  Counselor. 
Although  that  office  could  not  be  technically  responsible, 
the  Project's  day-to-day  vitality  was  materially  enhanced 
by  that  support. 

Expectations  for  Services  to  Offenders 

Four  original  sets  of  expectations  existed;  one  for  staff  of 
each  participating  agency  and  one  for  those  active  in  the 
Project's  development.   For  most  DVR  staff  "intensive"  ser- 
vice, as  the  grant  called  it,  meant  primarily  a  limit  of 
fifty  cases  and  the  usual  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 
For  Probation/Parole  Officers,  it  meant  nothing  that  could 
not  have  been  supplied  by  the  addition  of  another  Officer  to 
their  staff  and  maybe  a  little  less  than  that,  since  they 
did  not  hold  vocational  rehabilitation  in  very  high  esteem. 
The  Classification  Officers  at  McNeil  Island  had  few  expec- 
tations ,  knowing  almost  nothing  other  than  the  fact  that  a 
new  social  worker  would  be  coming  in  and  out. 

Those,  from  all  the  agencies,  active  in  F.O.R.'s  development 
more  nearly  shared  a  common  expectation.   They  would  iden- 
tify the  needs  of  the  clients.   Once  that  was  done,  they 
would  attempt  any  service  which  gave  promise  of  meeting  those 
needs,  whether  that  service  was  a  traditional  vocational  re- 
habilitation service  or  some  new  and,  as  of  yet,  unthought 
of  service.   What  that  really  meant  no-one  was  sure. 

The  research  grant  stated  that  "services  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to"  and  listed  eleven  from  medical  diagnosis 
to  tools  to  follow-up  service.   The  Counselors  did  not  ini- 
tially realize  the  latitude  of  choice  given  by  that  phrase, 
"may  include  but  not  limited  to."  When  they  did,  they  started 
proposing  a  variety  of  services  which  Washington  DVR  does  not 
normally  provide  clients.   They  wanted  to  reunit  families 
to  support  a  client's  shaky  start  on  rehabilitation,  even 
when  this  meant  out-of-state  transporation  of  non-clients. 
They  wanted  a  lawyer  to  keep  a  man's  debts  from  becoming  so 
great  that  he  did  not  even  want  to  think  about  working. 
These  innovative  solutions  to  client  needs  were  encouraged 
and  sometimes  proposed  by  staff  from  other  agencies  who  were 
on  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  other  staff  of  the  Probation/Parole  Office  and  McNeil 
Island  gradually  realized  that  the  F.O.R.  Counselor  could 
purchase  many  services  that  were  not  available  to  them, 
adding  a  whole  new  dimension  to  their  offices.   However, 
the  Probation  Officers  also  had  a  tendency  to  see  the  Coun- 
selor as  one  who  "gave  away"  services  rather  than  pro- 
viding the  service  necessary  to  fulfill  the  real  need  of 


the  client.   There  was  reason  for  this  perception.   The 
Counselor  used  services,  and  sometimes  cash,  to  keep  the 
client  coming  to  see  him.   These  were  not  always  directed 
toward  that  client's  underlying  needs  but  toward  his  ver- 
balized, immediate  needs.   The  Probation/Parole  Officers 
also  were  quite  disturbed  that  there  was  no  provision  for 
the  client  to  repay  the  agency.   They  expected  this  to  be 
part  of  the  service  in  some  cases.   (Perhaps,  this  should 
be  a  subject  for  further  research.) 

After  gaining  knowledge  of  the  F.O.R.  Project,  the  McNeil 
caseworkers  recognized  a  valuable  resource  for  assistance 
in  release  planning.   Unfortunately,  the  caseworkers  had 
large  caseloads  and  little  time  to  coordinate  activities 
with  the  Counselor;  so,  the  Counselor,  tending  to  give  up 
too  easily,  often  planned  independently.   This  led  to  more 
specific  misunderstandings  of  services  to  be  provided. 

Other  vocational  rehabilitation  staff  members ,  having  less 
opportunity  to  participate,  retained  their  original  expec- 
tations.  When  the  administrative  staff  received  notice  of 
some  new  service,  they  had  no  reason  to  accept  it.   By  the 
time  these  different  expectations  had  to  be  resolved,  the 
State  administrative  staff  was  unable,  because  of  outside 
factors,  to  separate  policies  applicable  to  Section  4  funds 
(used  for  Research  and  Demonstration  Grants)  from  those 
applicable  to  Section  2  funds  (the  traditional  VR  program) . 
Hence,  they  were  forced  to  expect  traditional  services  only 

Toward  the  end,  those  active  in  F.O.R.  less  and  less  ex- 
pected the  services  to  be  primarily  vocational.   Too  many 
other  client  needs  and  the  requisite  services  had  been 
discussed.   The  Probation/Parole  staff  accepted  the  VR 
Counselor  wholeheartedly  as  a  professional  equal.   Knowing 
what  services  to  expect,  they  could  be  openly  critical  of 
those  methods  and  services  they  found  unorthodox.   The 
Classification  staff  was  still  minimally  involved  and,  con- 
sequently, had  limited  expectations.   The  VR  administra- 
tive staff  shared  as  many  expectations  for  client  service 
as  their  policy  would  allow. 

Formally,  during  this  three-year  period,  two  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  written  agreement,  i.e.,  the  grant  re- 
quest.  For  one,  a  statement  on  services  was  added.   It 
read  "rehabilitation  services  may  be  provided  to  intensive 
service  cases  and  to  their  dependents ,  provided  that  ser- 
vices to  dependents  of  intensive  service  cases  may  only  be 
rendered  when  the  dependents  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ment, in  need."   "In  need"  was  defined  as  "a  person  shall 
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be  considered  to  be  in  need  of  services  other  than  coun- 
seling . . ,  who  does  not  have  resources  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide himself  and  dependents  with  , . ,  such  items  as  are 
necessary  to  afford  a  reasonable  subsistence."  This  addi- 
tion was  the  result  of  one  attempt  to  bring  together  DVR 
and  F.O.R, 's  expectations  for  services. 

The  other  change  was  the  deletion  of  the  pre-sentence 
phase.   A  Program  decision  made  for  all  Projects,  this 
change  will  be  reported  in  full  in  the  Program  Report. 

3.   State  Agency  Financial  Arrangements 

No  special  financial  arrangements,  freeing  F.O.R.  from 
general  policy  limitations,  were  made;  although,  many 
attempts  to  create  such  arrangements  were  made.   As  the 
DVR  administrative  staff's  divergent  expectations  for 
F.O.R.  services  became  clearer,  the  attempts  began.   In 
April  of  1966,  a  memorandum  from  the  State  Office  was  re- 
ceived saying,  "...the  question  of  intensive  versus  current 
services  was  raised.   Specifically,  the  question  was  whe- 
ther current  State  Manual  and  State  Plan  procedures  were 
in  force  ...  It  was  the  clear  understanding  from  the  dis- 
cussion that  in  as  much  as  10%  of  the  funds  are  State  funds, 
that  State  Manual  and  Plan  policies  and  procedures  were 
in  effect  and  that  intensive  services  would  need  to  come 
within  these  policies  and  procedures..."   In  September  of 
1966  after  discussion  with  staff  members  from  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  who  had  faced  this  problem  be- 
fore, the  Program/Project  Director  suggested  to  all  Pro- 
jects an  inclusion  in  State  DVR  Manuals: 

"When  research  and  demonstration  grants  are  accepted 
by  the  state  agency,  the  terms  of  the  grant  itself 
are  for  application  regardless  of  the  policy  of  the 
State  Plan  as  provided  for  the  use  of  Section  2  funds 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended." 

The  suggestion  was  repeated  to  the  Washington  State  DVR 
administrative  staff  in  December  of  1966.   By  March  of  1967, 
the  State  Attorney  General's  Office  was  involved.   It  was 
at  their  suggestion  that  the  grant  change  in  services,  men- 
tioned earlier,  was  made.   The  Attorney  General's  Office 
was  still  involved  in  July  1967  and  October  1967.   A  year 
after  the  suggested  manual  inclusion  was  written,  it  was 
still  under  discussion. 

In  the  meantime,  F.O.R.  had  been  told  that  the  State  Auditor 
perceived  the  federal  grant  contribution  as  90c  out  of  every 
dollar.   This  interpretation  made  it  impossible  to  differ- 
entiate between  federal  and  state  monies  or  between  the  use 
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of  these  monies.   The  State  Attorney  General's  position  rein- 
forced the  Auditor's.   Consistently,  he  sought  conformity  of 
the  grant  with  state  rather  than  federal  law.   Consequently, 
State  DVR  policy  for  the  regular  federal-state  program  was 
applied  to  F.O.R, 

The  result  was  that  many  requests  for  payment  had  to  be  pro- 
cessed individually,  many  were  delayed,  sometimes  client  re- 
habilitation was  damaged  by  the  very  delay.   Many  individual 
requests  were  for  services  which  could  have  been  provided 
under  the  regular  program,  but  customarily  were  not.   Other 
times,  the  service  provided  was  truly  innovative  and  caused 
considerable  concern  when  authorized  by  F.O.R.   Almost  all  of 
these  services  were  eventually  approved.   Purchase  of  legal 
service  was  the  one  most  definitely  refused.   The  Attorney 
General  ruled  that  no  legal  assistance  can  be  provided  an 
agency  without  special  approval  of  the  Attorney  General.   Since 
that  office  is  not  equipped  to  provide  legal  services  to  clients 
of  state  agencies,  other  methods  of  providing  legal  assistance 
were  sought. 

The  State  DVR  Office's  inability  to  free  F.O.R.  from  regular 
policy  had  two  ironic  twists  to  it.   One,  services  that  had 
been  disguised  by  counselors  in  the  regular  program  and  accepted 
were  refused  under  F.O.R.   For  example,  an  F.O.R.  request  for 
automobile  repair  went  in  as  a  part  of  the  client's  training 
transportation  plan.   It  was  sent  back.   It  could  have  simply 
been  called  maintenance  and  the  amount  required  for  his  rent 
raised  accordingly.   Since  F.O.R.  Counselors  had  been  instruc- 
ted by  Program  staff  to  document  thoroughly  for  the  purposes 
of  research,  they  did  not  disguise  services  and  their  requests 
were  not  approved.   The  second  irony  was  as  a  result  of  main- 
tenance.  The  rationale  sometimes  used  by  DVR  to  justify  their 
refusal  of  a  service  was  that  another  agency  provided  that 
service.   Yet,  Washington  DVR's  maintenance  payments  are  suf- 
ficiently liberal  that  F.O.R.  clients  could  often  not  qualify 
for  other  public  services,  such  as  legal  assistance.   Their 
"income"  exceeded  the  limit  set  by  the  other  agencies'  poli- 
cies.  So  as  a  result  of  DVR's  liberal  stance  on  maintenance 
and  conservative  stance  on  service  duplication,  the  client 
went  without  the  service  altogether. 

4.   Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  for  the  Project  was  the  same  Committee 
which  served  that  function  for  the  Program  as  a  whole.   It 
was  composed  of  the  Program/Project  Director,  Research  Director, 
Program  Observer,  Chief  U.  S.  Probation  Officer,  Chief  Classi- 
fication and  Parole  Officer  from  McNeil  Island,  a  representa- 
tive from  the  University  of  Washington  School  of  Social  Work, 
the  two  Project  Counselors,  Project  Observer,  State  Supervisor 
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of  Correctional  Rehabilitation  Services  for  DVR  and  the  State 
Chief  of  Extended  Services  for  DVR.   The  specific  agenda  deter- 
mined which  of  these  members  actually  were  requested  to  attend 
any  particular  session,   (There  were  also  several  Program  Re- 
search Consultants  who  attended  when  research  was  the  major 
agenda.) 

On  the  average,  the  Committee  met  twice  a  month.   During  the 
first  year  of  operation,  it  met  weekly,  except  for  times 
when  the  Project  Director  was  out  of  the  city.   No  meetings 
were  held  when  he  was  away,  since  he  served  as  Chairman  through- 
out the  life  of  the  Project.   The  agenda  was  developed  by  the 
Chairman,  usually  after  a  conference  with  the  Research  Direc- 
tor and  the  Program  Observer.   In  the  beginning,  the  adminis- 
trative problems  of  the  week  determined  the  content  of  these 
meetings . 

They  were  held  in  the  Chief  U.  S.  Probation  Officer's  Office, 
large  enough  and  convenient  to  all  concerned.   The  procedure 
was  usually  rather  informal,  with  no  set  rules.   For  the  most 
part,  it  was  free-flowing  and  allowed  adjustment  of  the  agenda, 
as  deemed  necessary, 

5.   Task  of  the  Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Project  staff.  A  variety  of  problems,  usually  of  an  adminis- 
trative nature,  were  discussed  in  the  meetings.   The  staff 
tried  to  develop,  in  advance,  alternative  solutions  to  these 
problems  and  present  them  to  the  Committee,   These  alternatives 
were  then  considered  in  detail.   The  meetings  were  conducted  in 
such  a  way  that  a  consensus  was  reached  as  to  the  best  solu- 
tion.  Cases  were  seldom  a  Committee  concern,  although  some 
very  problematic  ones  were  discussed  in  detail.   The  Counse- 
lor's decision  on  the  handling  of  these  problems  was  normally 
final.   In  the  case  of  divergent  Committee  opinions,  the 
Counselor  made  his  decision,  based  on  his  own  best  judgment, 
after  considering  the  other  possibilities  posed  by  the  group. 

Practically  no  staff  development,  as  such,  was  undertaken  in  these 
meetings.   However,  as  problems  were  discussed,  the  policies 
and  procedures  of  the  various  agencies  had  to  be  clarified.   A 
Counselor,  working  on  a  confusing  case,  would  ask  questions 
to  acquaint  himself  with  particular  items  in  another  agency's 
report.   Case  studies,  in  fact,  were  used  to  acquaint  all 
those  present  with  procedures  used  by  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, the  U.  S.  Courts,  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Parole  and  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.   The  result  was  definite  growth  in 
our  understanding  of  probation,  parole,  prisons,  and  correc- 
tional rehabilitation.   With  better  understanding  on  the 
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part  of  every  member  of  the  group,  cooperation  and  coordination 
became  more  complete.   Since  the  Committee  normally  met  from 
9:30  to  11:30  a.m.,  most  of  those  in  attendance  went  to  lunch 
together.   This  practice  contributed  substantially  to  the  in- 
creased understanding  of  the  various  members. 

The  Seattle  Project  found  the  Executive  Committee  approach  very 
valuable.   The  discussions  led  to  better  understanding  of  the 
technicalities  involved  in  both  the  counseling  and  the  correc- 
tional process,  final  directives  to  personnel  were  more  pre- 
cise, and  Project  solidarity  in  some  difficult  periods  was 
possible.   In  fact,  it  was  unfortunate  that  more  staff  from 
each  of  the  agencies  could  not  attend. 

6.   Agency  Influences 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
would  be  the  one  which  most  affected  the  outcome.   The  design 
called  for  the  Probation  Office  to  provide  only  its  usual  ser- 
vices so  that  the  outcome  would  measure  the  effect  of  additional 
services  provided  by  vocational  rehabilitation.   Since  DVR  and 
the  Counselors  determined  the  services  that  were  provided  to 
the  clients,  this  expectation  was  generally  accomplished  through- 
out the  life  of  the  Project. 

In  other  respects,  though,  the  influence  of  the  Probation  Office 
in  the  administration  of  the  Project  was  most  important.   For 
example,  on  occasions,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Chief  U.  S.  Pro- 
bation Officer  to  discuss  with  the  Olympia  Office  of  DVR  the 
need  for  unusual  and  innovative  services.   Without  his  com- 
ments, those  services  might  not  have  been  provided. 

B.   The  Parent  Agency  in  Relation  to  F.O.R. 

1.   Vocational  Rehabilitation 

a.   Limits  on  Service  to  Certain  Clients 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  mere  fact  that  a  person 
was  a  federal  offender  provided  eligibility  for  service 
and  actual  selection  was  on  a  random  assignment  basis.   Few 
of  these  clients  would  have  applied  for  and  received  ser- 
vice under  the  usual  DVR  procedures.  Yet,  although  innova- 
tions, at  times,  were  difficult  due  to  resistance  from 
the  Accounting  Section,  none  of  the  F.O.R.  clients  were 
refused  service  because  of  a  necessity  for  determining 
basic  eligibility  or  feasibility.    There  was  one  unavoid- 
able requirement  for  service,  instituted  several  months 
into  the  Project.   The  State  Constitution  reads  that  cash 
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grants  cannot  be  given  to  applicants  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  either  "poor  or  infirm."  This  "need" 
for  services  did  have  to  be  documented.   Since  documented 
disability  was  proof  of  infirmity  and  few,  if  any,  of 
these  clients  had  adequate  finances,  the  policy  did  not 
keep  any  clients  from  receiving  service.   The  common  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  requirement  of  a  medical  examina- 
tion was  not  enforced;  deviant  behavior,   as  described 
in  pre-sentence  reports,  etc.,  was  sufficient  evidence 
of  disability.   Medical  examinations  were  consequently 
done  only  when  needed  for  diagnostic  purposes,  and  some- 
times not  even  then,  if  the  client  was  resistant. 

b.  Rationing  of  Services 

In  the  regular  DVR  program,  services  are  definitely  ra- 
tioned.  For  one,  funding  has  been  limited  at  times, 
usually  because  not  enough  State  funds  were  supplied 
for  full  matching.   With  the  more  favorable  matching 
formulas,  this  should  not  be  a  problem;  but  during  the 
Federal  budget  crisis  of  Fiscal  Year  1969,  sufficient 
Federal  funds  were  not  available.   Lack  of  funds  severely 
curtails  service.   Two,  workloads  often  cause  a  ra- 
tioning because  available  counselors  cannot  possibly 
provide  needed  services  to  all  the  potential  clients. 
Given  this  problem,  some  counselors  choose  clients  by 
personal  preferences.   Others  select  cases  likely  to 
succeed  or  easy  to  handle.   Still  others  look  for 
client  motivation. 

Since  caseloads  were  limited  to  fifty  cases  in  the 
Seattle  F.O.R.  Project  and  the  budget  was  ample,  coun- 
selors had  the  opportunity  to  provide  services  that 
were  needed.   No  rationing  took  place,  with  F.O.R.  clients 
For  example,  with  those  unmotivated  for  self-improvement, 
the  Counselor  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Aide 
made  extensive  motivational  efforts.   These  efforts 
centered  around  intensive  follow-up  on  missed  appoint- 
ments and  failure  to  answer  correspondence.   Home  visits 
often  produced  desired  results. 

c.  Closure  Quota  System 

The  State  of  Washington,  as  a  rule,  recognizes  differ- 
ential type  of  caseloads  and  does  not  directly  set  a 
quota  system  for  closures.   In  spite  of  this,  however, 
there  is  a  tendency  in  regular  DVR  programs  to  compare 
counselors  on  the  basis  of  closures.   For  the  most  part, 
this  did  not  affect  the  F.O.R.  Project  because  the 
research  design  indicated  other  criteria  for  success. 
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d.   Choice  of  Washington  DVR  for  Correctional  Research 

This  State  agency  was  a  good  choice  for  conducting  research 
because  of  it's  previous  experience  in  conducting  a  demon- 
stration of  the  possibilities  of  correctional  research. 
We  also  have  a  strong  State  Director  who  is  willing  to  in- 
novate.  The  agency,  however,  has  had  little  or  no  ex- 
perience with  pure  research.   The  administrative  control 
of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Division  created  a  difficult 
atmosphere  in  which  to  pursue  research.   Recent  changes 
in  personnel,  however,  may  provide  a  very  different  atmos- 
phere and  research  could  be  much  easier  in  the  future. 

2.   Probation  and  Parole  Officer  Activities 

a.  Time  Allotment 

The  pre-sentence  investigation  reports  for  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Courts,  of  necessity,  comprise  approximately  80- 
85%  of  the  Probation  Officer's  time.   The  remaining  time, 
15-20%,  is  spent  in  current  supervision  and  parole  plan- 
ning for  those  to  be  released  from  federal  institutions. 
The  average  pre-sentence  report  must  be  done  within  a 
limited  length  of  time.   This  time  period  often  is  not 
sufficient,  since  interviews  must  be  scheduled  with  staff 
of  other  agencies,  relatives,  schools  and  employers. 

b.  Probationer  and  Parolee  Reports 

Probationers  and  parolees  are  required  to  report  to  the 
Probation  Officer  at  least  once  a  month,  either  in  person 
or  in  writing.   These  visits  or  reports  must  be  made  not 
later  than  the  5th  of  each  month.   The  reporting  proce- 
dure is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  times 
the  client  is  seen  each  month  and  the  type  of  counseling 
desired.   If  appropriate,  when  a  client  reported  to  the 
Probation  Officer,  he  also  reported  to  the  VR  Counselor. 

c.  Clients  Receiving  Probation  Officer's  Attention 

The  Probation  Officer's  time  is  allocated  to  the  "problem" 
individuals  in  his  caseload.   If  a  critical  case  was  an 
intensive  treatment  case  in  the  F.O.R.  Program,  then  he 
expected  the  Counselor  to  use  every  innovative  method  to 
assist  the  client.   They  often  felt  that  randomly  assigned 
clients  were  not  worthy  of  receiving  any  assistance.   (It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  unworthy  ones 
were  later  closed  as  adequately  socially  adjusted,  others 
were  not.)   At  first,  it  was  particularly  galling  for  them 
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to  see  an  intensive  client,  with  a  good  job  and  little 
interest  in  F.O.R.,  get  help,  while  a  control  client, 
desperately  needing  emergency  and  long-range  assistance, 
got  none.   As  both  accumulated  F.O.R.  experience,  the 
tension  over  who  should  be  served  lessened.   Some  of 
these  conflicts  between  the  Counselor  and  the  Probation 
Officer  could  have  been  alleviated  if,  prior  to  entering 
the  research,  the  Counselors  and  Probation  Officers 
could  have  had  some  effective  training  so  that  each 
would  have  had  a  working  knowledge  of  the  other's  pro- 
fessional approach  and  of  the  research  demands. 

d.  Conditions  of  Supervision 

In  the  Seattle  Project,  such  conditions  as  nonassocia- 
tion  between  offenders  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
Counselor's  plans  for  the  client.   They  were  waived  to 
allow  the  Counselor  complete  and  full  freedom  in  pro- 
viding intensive  services  for  his  client,  when  necessary. 
For  example,  group  therapy  sessions  were  held  weekly  in 
the  Chief  U.  S.  Probation  Officer's  office. 

e.  Choice  of  Seattle  U.  S.  Probation  Office 

The  Chief  U.  S.  Probation  Officer  in  Seattle  considered 
it  an  honor  to  have  his  office  selected  as  the  site  of 
one  of  the  eight  Projects.   This  was  a  fortunate  choice 
because  of  the  high  caliber  of  staff,  their  motivation 
to  assist  their  clients  and  interest  in  using  every  tool 
available  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  offenders  under 
their  jurisdiction.   The  Chief  U.  S.  Probation  Officer 
was  open-minded  and  cooperative  in  trying  innovative 
procedures.   The  Officers  may  have  had  some  qualms  about 
leaving  full  reign  of  treatment  to  the  Counselor  in  the 
beginning  because  time  was  not  alloted  to  "condition" 
them  in  the  ways  and  means  of  research;  but  they  became 
equally  enthusiastic.   (Editor's  comment:   The  phrase, 
"leaving  full  reign  of  treatment,"  was  deliberately 
left  because  that  was  basically  the  case  in  the  Seattle 
Project. ) 

3.   Classification  and  Parole  Officer  Activities  at  McNeil  Island 

a.   Caseworker's  Time  Allocation 

During  F.O.R. ,  there  was  decided  understaf f ing  of  Classi- 
fication and  Parole  Officers  on  the  Island.   It  substan- 
tially limited  their  ability  to  function  as  social 
workers ,  since  five  to  six  of  them  served  a  population 
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varying  from  1,000  to  1,250.   Within  these  confines,  the 
caseworker's  time  was  spent  approximately  as  follows: 

Correspondence  &  paperwork  -  23% 
Classification  (diagnosis  &  prog,  planning)  -   21% 

Counseling  -  18% 

Progress  evaluation  -  11% 

Inmate  service  contacts  -  11% 

Release  planning  -  9% 

Tours  &  public  relations  -  3% 

Staff  meetings  -  2% 

Staff  contacts  (not  treatment  oriented)  -       2% 

b.  Case  Reports 

Most  caseworker  contacts  with  clients  were  on  an  indivi- 
dual basis,  as  a  result  of  emergency  needs  of  residents. 
On  occasions ,  groups  of  inmates  were  brought  together  to 
be  oriented  to  prison  life  or  gain  information  related 
to  training  opportunities,  work  assignments,  or  release. 
The  Chief  U.  S.  Probation  Officer  from  Seattle  partici- 
pated in  the  release  orientation  sessions.   F.O.R.  Coun- 
selors did  not.   With  F.O.R.  clients  selected  on  a  random 
basis ,  too  many  false  expectations  would  have  been  raised 
for  non-selected  inmates. 

c.  Clients  Receiving  Caseworker's  Attention 

Contacts  between  caseworkers  and  inmates  were  so  often 
determined  by  inmate  emergency  or  institutional  manage- 
ment that  caseworkers  could  rarely  choose  to  spend  time 
with  a  certain  kind  of  inmate.   (The  second  Chief  Classi- 
fication and  Parole  Officer  has  contemplated  subdividing 
the  population  into  three  casework  -priority  groups  - 
intensive,  selective  and  minimal.)   This  situation  is 
very  analogous,  then,  to  the  probation  staff's  involve- 
ment with  crisis  cases.   The  difference  at  McNeil  was 
that  the  Classification  and  Parole  Officers  had  such 
limited  contact  with  the  F.O.R.  Counselor,  consequently, 
they  made  minimal  comments  about  his  choices.   They  also 
had  much  respect  for  him  and  appreciation  for  the  addi- 
tional services  he  could  offer.   This  made  adverse  com- 
ments about  choices  less  common. 

d.  Effects  of  Prison/Parole  Regulations  on  VR  Planning 

Several  procedures,  primarily  related  to  work  assignments 
and  release,  inhibited  the  VR  Counselor's  planning.   On 
occasion,  he  had  difficulty  reaching  clients  who  had 
special  work  assignments  at  the  institution,  because  the 
institutional  needs  seemed  to  take  precedent  over  the 
client's  rehabilitation  needs.   An  example  of  this  was 
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the  truck  driver  who  seemed  never  to  be  available  because 
he  had  special  duty  driving  the  truck  outside  the  prison 
walls.   This  delayed  working  out  a  suitable  vocational  goal 
with  him  until  after  he  was  released  from  the  institution. 

No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  change  a  client's  work  assign- 
ment to  fit  his  rehabilitation  plan.   Sometimes,  such  an 
alternative  was  beyond  the  institution's  control.   For 
example,  one  client  was  a  skilled  transmission  mechanic 
in  the  prison.   He  wanted  work  of  that  kind  on  the  outside, 
but  there  he  would  have  to  work  on  automatic  transmissions. 
None  of  the  prison's  vehicles  had  automatic  transmissions, 
so  complete  training  on  the  inside  was  impossible. 

At  times,  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  pass  for  the  client  so 
he  could  be  taken  to  Tacoma  for  work  evaluation  or  psy- 
chological testing.   The  counselor,  in  essence,  became  a 
custodial  officer  during  such  visits.   Work  release  pro- 
cedures had  not  been  worked  out  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  Project  and,  even  then,  it  was  difficult  to  make  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  individual  cases. 

e.   Choice  of  McNeil  Island  as  a  Site  for  the  Plan  C  Project 

The  selection  of  the  McNeil  Island  Penitentiary  for  this 
study  had  both  positive  and  negative  aspects.   There  are 
some  good  training  opportunities,  such  as  the  cable  manu- 
facturing shop,  the  furniture  rebuilding  plant,  the  sign 
making  unit ,  and  the  opportunity  for  high  school  and  voca- 
tional courses ,  but  clients  could  not  always  take  advan- 
tage of  these.   The  attitude  of  both  Wardens  and  Chief 
Classification  and  Parole  Officers,  who  served  during  the 
time  of  the  Project,  was  receptive  to  rehabilitation 
innovations ,  but  the  staff  was  often  too  busy  to  make  it 
a  fully  cooperative  venture. 

The  institution  is  a  long  way  from  Seattle.   This  made 
counseling  activities,  while  the  client  was  still  in  the 
institution,  inconvenient  and  time  consuming.   The  center 
of  industry  and  training  are  concentrated  in  Seattle. 
This  made  it  difficult  to  plan  work  or  study  programs  or 
to  arrange  interviews  with  prospective  employers.   In 
spite  of  these  problems,  some  very  successful  programs 
were  developed.   With  a  more  treatment-oriented  program 
at  the  prison  and  a  larger  treatment  staff,  the  propor- 
tion of  successes  might  have  been  greater. 
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C .   Interaction  Between  Staff  on  Comparable  Levels  JL^vJjii  ng_  Direct 
Services  to  the  Client 

1.  VR  Agency  Task  Compared  to  Probation/Parole  and  Prison 
Classification 

Throughout  the  Seattle  F.O.R.  Project,  the  Counselors  viewed 
themselves  as  providers  of  service  which  could  be  helpful 
in  rehabilitating  the  offender  if  he  would  accept  such  ser- 
vice.  Some  services,  such  as  counseling,  testing,  etc., 
were  provided  by  the  Counselor  himself,  while  other  services, 
such  as  evaluative  examinations,  training,  tools,  etc.  were 
purchased.   But,  progressively  they  realized  that  the  quality 
of  their  personal  services  was  as  crucial  as  their  ability  to 
purchase  services.   Progressively  they  realized  that  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  was  necessary,  but  not  sufficient  for 
rehabilitation.   The  Probation  Officers  and  the  Chief  Classi- 
fication and  Parole  Officer  viewed  themselves  as  assisting 
their  clients  to  live  up  to  the  legal  conditions  of  proba- 
tion, parole  or  incarceration.   Since  they  also  want  clients 
to  become  permanently  law-abiding  citizens,  they  desired 
their  rehabilitation.   But,  often  they  had  only  their  own 
skills  to  offer;  the  Probation  Officer,  for  example,  has  no 
budget  for  purchasing  services ,  and  so  little  time  in  which 
to  use  those  skills.   Throughout  the  Counselor's  assistance 
was,  of  necessity,  permissive,  while  that  of  the  correctional 
officer  could  be  directive. 

2.  VR  Operation  Compared  to  Probation/Parole  and  Prison 
Classification 

Since  the  Counselor's  services  are  permissive  and  the  client 
was  not  required  to  see  the  Counselor,  the  Counselor  had  to 
present  his  possible  services  in  the  most  attractive  pack- 
age.  There  was  considerable  subjective  evidence  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  first  contact  with  the  Counselor  had  to  be 
directed  by  the  Probation  or  Classification  Officer.   From 
then  on,  the  Counselor's  ingenuity  was  severely  taxed  and 
some  type  of  immediate  service  had  to  be  available  to  hold 
the  client's  interest  in  considering  self -improvement  acti- 
vities.  Those  activities  were  often  not  different  from  what 
the  correctional  counselor  would  want  for  the  client,  but 
the  focus  and  procedure  was  different.   The  F.O.R.  Counse- 
lor asked  the  client  what  kind  of  a  job  he  would  like,  tested 
his  abilities  and  aptitudes,  decided  whether  training  would 
be  necessary  and  what  kind,  etc.,  just  as  all  VR  counselors 
would.   Throughout  this  process,  though,  he  and  the  correc- 
tional officer  shared  a  common  concern  about  those  other 
areas  of  the  client's  life  that  might  keep  him  from  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  or  from  being  a  law-abiding  citizen. 
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They  also  shared  the  common  task  of  helping  him  resolve  those 
other  problem  areas,  but  under  F.O.R.,  the  VR  Counselor  had 
to  undertake  the  major  portion  of  that  task. 

Although  the  correctional  officers  did  provide  some  rehabili- 
tation services,  their  opportunity  to  do  this  was  very  limited. 
The  largest  block  of  the  Probation  Officer's  time  was  used  to 
prepare  pre-sentence  material  and  to  assist  the  Judge  in  making 
decisions  relative  to  the  sentencing.   Most  of  the  remaining 
time  was  needed  to  check  legal  phases  of  supervision.   This 
consisted  of  checking  his  reports  and  preparing  recommendations 
for  Parole  Board  consideration.   Most  of  the  Classification 
Officer's  time  was  spent  in  processing  the  inmate  through  and 
out  of  the  institution.   The  legal  approach  to  most  of  this 
activity  was  geared  to  the  protection  of  society,  rather  than 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  client. 

3.   Reaction  of  Correctional  Staff  Members  to  the  VR  Counselor 

The  Plan  A  Counselor  worked  out  of  the  U.  S.  Probation  Office 
rather  independently  and,  at  first,  had  little  interchange 
of  ideas  with  the  Probation  Officers.   Later,  he  developed  a 
very  good  working  relationship  with  the  Probation  Officers, 
who, for  the  most  part,  seemed  to  recognize  him  not  as  a 
threat  to  their  own  positions  but  as  an  additional  resource 
in  working  with  the  clients.   They  had  a  precedent  in  that 
other  supervised  clients  had  been  treated  by  doctors,  psy- 
chiatrists, etc.   It  is  also  legally  prescribed  by  statute 
what  jurisdiction  and  control  the  Probation  Officer  has  when 
another  professional  is  treating  the  client.   At  times,  the 
VR  Counselor  did  present  a  threat  to  the  Probation  Officer  in 
the  control  of  the  client  because  clients  tended  to  look  more 
often  toward  the  VR  Counselor,  than  they  reasonably  should 
have, for  help . 

This  pattern  was  true  for  the  Plan  C  Counselor  in  relation- 
ship to  the  Probation  Officers  with  one  exception.   Early 
in  the  Project,  the  Counselor  was  asked  to  have  a  client  see 
the  Probation  Officer.   Knowing  this  was  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  client  in,  the  Counselor  told  the  client  that 
his  arrest  was  the  reason  for  the  required  visit.   The  client 
ran.   This  caused  all  sorts  of  furor  about  what  the  VR  Coun- 
selor was  supposed  to  do  in  relation  to  legal  supervision. 
Everyone  was  cautious  after  that.   As  for  the  Plan  C  Counse- 
lor in  the  prison,  the  only  incident  that  sheds  any  light  on 
his  threat  to  their  authority  was  in  regard  to  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  Board  of  Parole,  asking  for  a  client's  early 
release.   He  was  quickly  informed  that  this  was  their  prero- 
gative, not  his. 
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Throughout,  the  Probation  Officer,  sharing  a  case  with  the  VR 
Counselor,  felt  free  to  consult  with  him  on  the  client's  treat- 
ment.  They  often  expressed  their  wish  that  the  Plan  C  Coun- 
selor's office  was  nearer  so  that  they  could  talk  as  easily  to 
him  as  they  could  to  the  Plan  A  Counselor.   They  continued  to 
believe  that  a  vocational  counselor  should  be  employed  by  the 
State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  not  by  the 
Federal  Government.   This  provides  for  independence  of  action 
and  additional  funds. 

How  the  Classification  Officers  felt  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. They  have  had  such  a  limited  opportunity  to  find  out 
what  really  working  with  a  VR  Counselor  would  be  like. 

4.  Awareness  of  VR  Case  Plans  by  Correctional  Staff  Members 

The  Probation  staff,  in  working  with  the  VRC  located  in  the 
Probation  Office,  was  completely  aware  of  the  VRC's  planning 
for  each  client.  Copies  of  the  Probation  Officer's  staff 
records,  including  chronological  reports,  on  intensive  ser- 
vice cases  went  to  the  VRC  and  vice  versa  in  the  Plan  A 
operation,  but  not  as  completely  in  the  Plan  C.   The  VRC, 
as  well,  in  the  Seattle  Probation  Office  (Plan  A)  had  a 
standing  invitation  to  attend  the  staff  meetings  and  did 
attend  many.   At  these  meetings,  cases  were  often  discussed. 

The  Plan  C  Counselor,  who  was  first  with  the  Project,  worked 
very  independently,  and  once  he  had  established  his  authority 
to  go  in  and  out  of  the  penitentiary  with  considerable  free- 
dom, did  not  call  upon  institutional  personnel  with  any  fre- 
quency for  assistance  in  helping  to  develop  appropriate  voca- 
tional programs  for  the  clients ,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
penitentiary.   Records  were  available  from  the  institution 
but  often  were  rather  sketchy  in  places;  often  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  up-to-date  reports  from  the  institutional 
caseworkers  and  educational  personnel  regarding  test  results 
or  planning  of  the  client's  correctional  programs.   The 
second  Counselor  was  more  persistent  in  requesting  records 
and  contacting  personnel  at  the  institution,  and  therefore, 
had  better  cooperation  with  institutional  personnel.   VR 
records  were  routinely  filed  as  part  of  the  Parole  Progress 
Report.   There  was  very  little  opportunity  for  the  VRC  to 
attend  staff  meetings  at  the  penitentiary. 

5.  Case  Planning  Coordination 

The  Probation  staff  was  aware  of  the  VRC's  case  planning  for 
a  client,  and  on  rare  occasions  strongly  suggested  the  VRC 
develop  other  plans  that  might  meet  with  more  success.   They 
never  vetoed  any  of  the  VRC's  treatment  or  service  plans  for 
the  client.   In  the  Plan  C  operation  at  McNeil  Island,  security 
required  did  veto  planning  with  at  least  one  client. 
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6.  Adjustment  in  Job  Definitions 

Between  Classification  Officers,  Probation  Officers  and  the 
VRC,  the  central  core  of  their  job  definitions  did  not  change 
but,  as  discussed  above,  the  boundaries  of  those  definitions 
became  increasingly  clear.   In  one  central  area,  the  Proba- 
tion Officer  had  a  misconception.   It  took  sometime  for  them 
to  realize  that  cases  could  not  be  referred  to  the  F.O.R. 
Counselor.   Considerable  annoyance  was  experienced  by  them 
because  of  the  fact  that  no  referral  was  possible.   At  the 
same  time,  the  regular  public  offender  program  through  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  was  too  limited  to 
make  expeditious  referral  possible.   Considerable  learning 
took  place,  for  all  concerned,  about  the  roles  of  each. 
Since  no  formal  sessions  were  given  to  this  ,  much  time  was 
lost  and  some  misunderstandings  occurred.   The  Counselors, 
for  the  most  part,  were  left  to  work  these  out. 

After  the  Project  began,  another  Bureau  of  Prisons  staff  posi- 
tion was  created,  the  Employment  Placement  Officer.   That 
position  was  much  closer  to  the  role  of  the  VRC,  but  the  two 
worked  very  effectively  together  as  they  combined  their  ef- 
forts to  find  suitable  employment  for  F.O.R.  clients. 

7.  Changes  in  Plan  C  Operation 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Project,  the  VRC  spent  about  one-half 
of  his  time  at  the  institution  and  the  other  half  in  the 
Seattle  Office  and  community  preparing  plans,  contacting  em- 
ployers, school  personnel  and  other  officials  in  anticipation 
of  client  releases.   As  the  Project  developed,  the  VRC  spent 
more  and  more  of  his  time  in  the  community.   He  not  only  had 
to  prepare  for  the  releases,  but  had  to  supervise  the  rehabili- 
tation plans  that  had  been  developed.   This  latter  activity 
took  much  of  his  time  because  of  the  continual  counseling 
needed  to  support  the  client  ego  to  the  point  of  developing 
independence. 

D.   Relationship  of  VRC  and  His  Agency 

1.   Office  Location 

The  Plan  A  VRC  was  located  in  the  U.  S.  Probation  Office. 
There  are  definite  advantages  to  this  arrangement,  such  as: 

a.  Convenience  of  consultation  with  the  Probation 
Officer. 

b.  Ease  of  referral  from  the  Probation  Officer.   The 
client  was  required  to  report  regularly  to  the 
Probation  Office.   At  these  times,  if  appropriate, 
he  could  usually  be  referred  to  the  VRC. 
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c.  Efficient  use  of  client's  time.   He  could  make  both 
calls  at  the  same  time  without  having  to  go  to  another 
part  of  the  city.   The  time  thus  spent  could  well  be 
used  in  other  VR  activities. 

d.  Availability  of  client  files. 

The  only  proposed  disadvantage  to  this  location  was  that  the 
VRC  was  identified  as  part  of  the  correctional  process,  rather 
than  the  rehabilitation  process.   In  the  few  instances  when 
this  was  a  block,  the  VRC  arranged  to  meet  the  client  at  his 
residence  or  other  location  located  away  from  the  Probation 
Office,  which  was  no  major  problem. 

The  Plan  C  VRC  had  his  office  with  other  DVR  counselors,  but 
also  had  working  space  at  the  McNeil  Island  Penitentiary. 
This  worked  out  very  well,  since  activities,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  institution,  were  important.   Since  the  VRC  continued 
to  work  with  the  client  after  release,  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  an  office  at  which  the  client  could  make  contact. 
This  office  on  the  outside  associated  the  VRC  with  normal 
living  rather  than  part  of  the  correctional  process.   This 
image  for  rehabilitation  was  a  positive  influence  to  which 
the  client  could  relate, 

2-3.   Isolation  of  Activities  and  Counselor  Identification 

In  order  to  relieve  the  isolation  of  the  Plan  A  VRC  at  the 
U.  S.  Courthouse,  he  was  encouraged  to  attend  the  staff 
meetings  of  the  DVR  District  Supervisor.   This  worked  fine 
for  about  eighteen  months  until  staff  meetings  became  in- 
service  training  for  new  counselors;  then  it  was  not  rele- 
vant for  the  F.O.R.  Counselors.   The  VRC  did  miss  the  asso- 
ciation with  other  rehabilitation  counselors. 

In  August  1968,  the  Program  and  Project  Office  was  moved  out 
of  the  DVR  Office  to  a  distant  location.   The  Plan  C  VRC 
moved  with  this  office  and  he,  too,  became  relatively  iso- 
lated from  other  VRC  contact. 

The  Plan  A  VRC  identified  with  the  Chief  U.  S.  Probation 
Officer.   This  was  based  on  a  sincere  liking  for  his  frank- 
ness and  willingness  to  listen  to  frustrating  experiences. 
This  Counselor  also  developed  a  good  working  relationship 
with  a  psychiatrist  who  assisted  materially  in  analyzing 
problems  of  clients  and  in  developing  techniques  to  be 
tried  with  this  type  of  client. 

The  first  Plan  C  VRC  did  not  willingly  identify  with  any 
fellow  professional.   The  second  Plan  C  VRC  had  the  oppor- 
unity  and  did  identify  with  the  other  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors.  Since  he  came  into  the  Project  late,  he  discussed 
most  of  his  serious  problem  cases  with  the  Project  Director. 
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4-5-6.   Counselor  Supervision,  Support  and  Exercise  of  Discretion 

Limited  supervision  and  countersigning  of  plans  were  done  by 
the  Project  Director.   The  Executive  Committee  was  used  at 
times  to  support  the  Counselors  and  Project  Director  in  ob- 
taining a  desired  innovation.   The  Project  Director  carried 
the  major  load  in  getting  innovations  approved  by  the  Accoun- 
ting Section.   The  Chief  of  Extended  Services  gave  good  sup- 
port to  ideas  that  F.O.R.  staff  considered  worthy  of  trial. 

But,  throughout  the  Project,  each  Counselor  had  full  range 
of  discretion  and  was  cognizant  of  the  innovative  nature  of 
the  reasearch.   One  Counselor  was  expansive  in  his  use  of 
discretion.   This  produced  new  ideas  and  concepts,  but  also 
caused  some  processing  difficulties.   The  other  Counselor 
was  more  conservative  and  tended  to  use  his  discretion  more 
within  the  limits  of  the  regular  DVR  program.   This  pro- 
vided appropriate  services  with  a  minimum  of  processing 
problems . 

The  Project  Director's  job  as  supervisor  would  have  been 
much  easier  if  he  had  done  three  things.   He  should  have 
held  in-service  training  sessions  for  both  the  Counselors 
and  cooperating  correctional  personnel.   Innovative  plans 
could  have  been  much  more  easily  handled  if  there  had  been 
more  case  discussion  with  the  Project  Director  prior  to 
submission  of  the  plan.   There  would  have  been  fewer  accoun- 
ting problems  if  the  Project  Director  had  paved  the  way  a 
bit  more  thoroughly  prior  to  the  submission  of  paying  docu- 
ments.  If  these  had  been  done,  the  wide  discretion  afforded 
the  Counselors  would  have  been  of  more  benefit  to  the  Project, 

7.   Counselor  Attributes  and  In-service  Training 

It  is  most  difficult  to  identify  the  most  useful  attributes 
of  the  Counselors  in  working  with  the  offenders.   The  three 
Counselors  worked  on  the  Project  were  very  different  and 
used  different  techniques.   The  clients,  as  well,  were  differ- 
ent and  required  different  approaches.   Some  clients  res- 
ponded to  a  friendly  permissive  approach;  others  to  a  more 
stern  directive  approach.   Some  seemed  to  need  pampering; 
others  needed  restrictions.   The  Counselors  needed  to  be 
willing  to  vary  approaches  and  techniques,  to  have  sincere 
interest  in  the  client   and  to  have  unlimited  patience. 
Persistence,  in  the  face  of  repeated  client  failures  and 
disappointing  immature  behavior,  was  the  Counselor's  most 
important  attribute. 

All  too  late,  the  Project  Director  realized  he  had  not 
provided  for  adequate  in-service  training.   Besides  more 
formal  in-service  training,  it  is  believed  an  open  brain- 
storming approach  to  both  interagency  and  client  problems 
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could  have  been  most  effective.  Any  training  of  this  sort 
could  profitably  include  Probation/Parole  Officers  and  in- 
stitutional Classification  and  Parole  Officers  and  caseworkers. 

The  Client,  His  Needs,  and  His  Treatment 

1.   Primary  Needs 

The  Counselors  summarized  needs  of  clients  as  follows: 


PLAN  A 
(At  time  of  first 
contact) 


NEEDS 


Counseling  &  guidance  100% 

Training  (Incld.  basic  ed.)      75 

Transportation  31 

Books  &  supplies  (1) 

Tools  6 

Medical  services  (2) 

Diagnostic  ) 

Orthopedic  restoration  ) 
Psychiatric  services  ) 
Dental  care  ) 

Surgery  &  medical  treatment) 

Clothing 

Job  Placement    (3) 

Family  assistance (4) 

Maintenance  ) 

Emergency  maintenance) 

Legal  assistance  (6) 


(5) 


52 


44 
56 
46 
42 
60 
25 


PLAN  C 
(At  time  of  release 
from  institution) 

95% 

44 

46 

41 

12 


i   6 

5 
51 

8 

3 
87 
21 

2 


In  view  of  the  above  table,  some  comments  appear  to  be 
appropriate : 

(1)  At  the  time  the  Plan  A  VRC  first  interviewed  his 
client,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  there  would  be  little 
or  no   indication  of  need  for  books  and  supplies. 
However,  the  Plan  C  VRC,  by  the  time  the  client 

was  released  from  the  institution,  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  plan  a  specific  program  so  that 
this  need  was  appropriate  at  that  particular  time. 

(2)  There  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  medical 
needs  of  those  received  under  Plan  A  and  Plan  C. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Plan  C 
clients  had  been  receiving  adequate  medical  care 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  the  institu- 
tion, while  clients  in  Plan  A.  which  had  a  large 
group  of  probationers,  did  have  some  medical  needs 
at  the  time  of  the  first  interview.   The  needs, 
for  the  most  part,  were  for  immediate  treatment 

of  minor  ailments,  glasses  and  dental  work. 
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(3)  There  is  a  wide  variation  here  between  Plan  A 
and  Plan  C  job  placement  needs .   This  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  conditions 
of  release  usually  is  that  a  man  have  a  job. 
Often,  a  week  after  release,  which  was  about  the 
time  the  Plan  A  VRC  could  see  his  paroled  clients, 
they  had  already  lost  those  jobs.   By  then,  the 
probationary  clients  often  were  in  the  process 

of  changing  jobs. 

(4)  The  Plan  C  Counselor  usually  had  worked  out 
family  assistance  plans  before  the  client  was 
released.   Consequently,  he  did  not  identify 
this  need  at  the  time  of  release  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Plan  A  Counselor  identified  needs 
when  he  picked  up  his  caseload. 

(5)  The  two  Counselors  reversed  trends  between 
regular  maintenance  and  emergency  maintenance . 
The  Plan  C  Counselor,  working  with  clients 
coming  out  of  the  institution,  was  often  able 
to  make  prior  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
maintenance,  thus,  eliminating  the  need  for 
emergency  maintenance.   The  Plan  A  Counselor, 
however,  found  a  smaller  proportion  of  his 
cases  were  able  to  take  care  of  immediate  needs. 
Consequently,  he  made  much  larger  use  of  emer- 
gency types  of  maintenance. 

(6)  The  Plan  A  Counselor  identified  legal  assistance 
as  a  need.   He  was  involved  with  clients  imme- 
diately after  sentencing  or  release.  Many  of 
his  clients  had  some  problems  with  definite 
legal  implications.   For  example,  marriages 
were  breaking  up,  a  union  would  not  keep  one 
client's  name  on  the  books,  etc. 

Few  of  the  needs  listed  above  are  identifiable  through  the 
use  of  standardized  tests.   Practically  all  can  be  deter- 
mined through  counseling  sessions.   Consequently,  the  Coun- 
selor cannot  fall  back  on  his  interpretation  of  test  results, 
but  must  perfect  his  counseling  skills.   This  is  partly  be- 
cause so  little  is  known  about  the  rehabilitation  needs  of 
offenders,  so  little  that  standardized  tests  directed  toward 
determining  those  needs  have  not  yet  been  devised.   As  our 
knowledge  of  this  clientele  increases ,  perhaps  the  availability 
of  precise  tools  for  evaluation  will  also. 

Even  given  our  gradual  realization  that  the  Counselor's  own 
skills  were  paramount,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  major 
needs.   Crisis  needs,  such  as  a  place  to  stay  or  place  to 
eat,  were  not  difficult.   However,  needs  for  training, 
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psychiatric  treatment,  family  relations  and  help  in  se- 
curing appropriate  employment  (as  opposed  to  just  any 
employment)  were  often  screened  by  characteristic  tech- 
niques and  with  variable  success.   Offender  clients  have^ 
of  necessity,  been  devious,  secretive  or  deceptive  in 
dealing  with  others.   Their  attempts  to  "con"  the  Counse- 
lors were  often  successful,  but  the  Counselors  learned  to 
spot  "conning"  attempts  and ceal  with  these  as  symptoms  of 
the  disability  (deviant  behavior) .   Skill  in  this  area 
often  determined  the  effectiveness  of  the  Counselor. 

If  a  client  "conned"  the  Counselor  into  believing  he  had 
certain  needs  which,  in  fact,  were  inappropriate,  the 
effect  of  this  on  the  case  was  not  disasterous.   Some- 
times, it  only  resulted  in  some  lost  motion.   Sometimes, 
the  working  out  of  these  "conning"  experiences  provided 
a  better  counseling  relationship.   Out  and  out  "conning" 
was  not  the  only  source  of  inaccurate  assessment  of  client 
needs.   The  Counselor  had  to  know  that  what  seemed  a  logical 
plan  to  his  "Square  John"  self  did  not  necessarily  seem 
logical  to  the  client.   For  example,  a  client  often  had 
basic  training  in  some  trade  or  specialized  field  and  the 
Counselor  would  mistakenly  assume  the  client  should  con- 
tinue in  this  field.   Dissatisfaction  and  failure  often 
resulted.   This  could  be  true  when  the  objective  was  very 
suitable.   The  reason  for  this  pattern  seems  to  be  that 
clients  do  not  want  to  be  reminded  of  anything  in  the  in- 
stitution, no  matter  how  suitable,  and  certainly  not  without 
making  that  choice  again.   The  difficulties  surrounding 
changes  at  this  point  in  the  rehabilitation  program  often 
became  the  focus  of  real  understanding  and  much  more  stable 
decisions. 

For  all  of  our  errors  and  experimentation  in  determining 
needs,  many  of  the  basic  needs  were  met,  frequently  with 
greater  success  as  a  result  of  the  original  error. 

2-3.   Traditional  and  Innovative  Services 

Once  needs  were  determined,  most  of  the  services  provided 
were  traditional  VR  services.   Over  half  of  those  who  re- 
ceived more  than  counseling  were  provided  diagnostic  ser- 
vices; a  fourth,  medical  treatment;  two-thirds,  training; 
almost  all  received  maintenance;  a  fourth,  tools.   (See 
Table  3,  for  the  corresponding  costs.)   Included  in  the 
traditional  categories  are  a  few  very  non-traditional  ser- 
vices.  The  few  that  were  other  than  the  traditional  may 
not  have  been  needed  by  many  clients ,  but  for  the  few 
this  special  service  was  crucial.   Such  things  as  mainte- 
nance while  being  evaluated  or  special  family  services  while 
working  with  the  client  and  temporary  family  maintenance 
were  most  effective  in  establishing  a  good  working  relation- 
ship with  the  client.   To  stop  to  determine  separate 
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eligibility  for  the  wife  or  other  family  members  by  another 
agency  at  this  point  would  have  been  very  damaging.   Six 
innovations  are  particularly  worthy  of  detailed  comment.   To 
aid  the  reader,  these  services  are  subtitled  and  separated. 

a.  Limited  Caseload 

The  most  influential  innovation  was  giving  the  Counselor 
a  limited  caseload,  one  not  exceeding  50  active  cases 
at  any  one  time .   This  was  a  small  enough  caseload  so 
that  his  response  could  be  personal.   For  example,  if 
it  was  lodging  or  food  that  was  needed,  to  make  a  refer- 
ral to  another  agency  was  perceived  as  another  rejec- 
tion and  the  client  had  no  faith  he  would  fare  any  better 
at  the  next  agency.   Most  likely,  he  would  not  even  try. 
The  Counselor  had  to  come  through. 

It  was  most  necessary  for  the  Counselor  to  be  available 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night  to  meet  these  crisis 
situations.   As  an  example,  one  very  dependent  client 
called  the  Counselor  two  or  three  times  a  week  over  a 
period  of  two  years .   These  contacts  proved  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  help  the  man  move  from  a  totally  inade- 
quate personality  to  a  person  who  could  reasonably  expect 
to  stay  on  a  job  without  the  assistance  of  the  Counselor. 

With  this  clientele,  to  delay  was  to  lose  your  client. 
The  Counselor  had  to  be  available  at  point  of  need  or 
the  situation  usually  deteriorated.   An  appointment 
three  weeks  hence  did  not  help  with  immediate  problems 
and  the  client  probably  would  not  be  around  for  future 
problems.   The  services  had  to  be  provided  to  ex-offen- 
ders much  more  expediously  and  much  more  intensively  than 
services  to  other  DVR  clients.   With  the  50  active  cases, 
the  Counselor  could  provide  expeditious  and  personal 
service. 

b.  Motivational  Activities 

In  working  with  the  ex-offender,  it  was  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  clients  be  given  several  opportunities 
to  obtain  services.   The  likelihood  of  missed  appoint- 
ments, no  follow-through  on  suggested  activities   and 
the  tendency  to  get  into  additional  trouble  are  char- 
acteristics of  deviant  behavior  and  part  of  the  treat- 
ment required  was  to  be  persistent  in  spite  of  failures. 
Some  of  the  most  productive  counseling  sessions  took 
place  after  the  client  was  usually  dropped  by  everyone 
else  trying  to  help  him.   When  the  Counselor  continued 
to  assist  in  spite  of  disappointments,  the  client  often 
decided  "this  is  for  real"  and  he  had  better  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  offered.   At  times,  the  Counselor 
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had  to  use  unusual  methods  to  get  the  attention  and 
cooperation  of  the  client.  In  one  case,  the  Counselor 
actually  tore  up  the  client's  maintenance  check  in  his 
presence.  This  : action  produced  the  desired  result, 
a  cooperative  client.  After  that  incident,  the  client 
progressed  most  satisfactorily.  Prior  to  that,  he  had 
no  chance  of  keeping  out  of  trouble. 

c.  Availability  of  Immediate  Funds 

This  was  not  easy  to  arrange.   Departmental  revolving 
funds  are  not  available;  hence,  a  third  party  was  used 
to  advance  funds.   An  emergency  need  was  identified  by 
the  Counselor  and  funds  were  provided  by  the  other  agency 
at  the  Counselor's  request.   The  third  party  was  then 
reimbursed  on  a  voucher  basis  and  the  cost  was  charged 
off  to  case  services.   State  legislation,  making  a  re- 
volving fund  available  to  DVR  Counselors  for  emergency 
funds,  is  now  under  consideration. 

d.  Family  Services 

These  were  quite  varied  and  included  such  things  as 
payment  of  utility  bills  so  the  gas  could  be  turned  on, 
maintenance  for  the  whole  family  in  order  to  reduce 
the  number  of  agencies  providing  services ,  and  purchase 
of  a  uniform  for  the  wife  so  she  could  support  the 
family  while  the  client  was  in  training. 

e.  Psychiatric  Consultation 

The  use  of  a  psychiatrist  on  a  continuing  basis  was  most 
helpful.   He  provided  this  service  to  the  Counselor  who 
was  trying  various  approaches  with  individual  clients. 

f .  Legal  Aid 

Helping  clients  to  obtain  legal  assistance  to  resolve 
pending  civil  legal  problems  was  crucial  to  a  few  cases. 
An  example  of  this  was  the  client  who  was  being  sued 
because  of  an  accident  that  occurred  prior  to  his  im- 
prisonment.  The  legal  suit  was  instituted  while  he  was 
still  in  the  institution.   If  the  Counselor  had  not  been 
able  to  get  legal  assistance  for  this  client,  he  would 
have  had  very  little  chance  of  being  able  to  escape  civil 
penalties,  becuase  of  his  record,  rather  than  his  legal 
responsibility.   As  it  was,  the  civil  suit  was  settled  out 
of  court  and  the  client  was  able  to  pay  the  settlement 
from  earnings  in  the  community.   Intervention  by  the 
Counelors  with  the  aid  or  advice  of  a  lawyer  can  often 
reduce  or  entirely  stop  proceedings  against  a  client. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  above  innovations  would 
increase  effectiveness  in  working  with  other  DVR  clients, 
but  much  of  the  time,  they  are  not  such  crucial  services. 
With  other  clients,  it  is  fortunate  they  are  not  crucial 
services,  since  many  of  these  services  are  not  routinely 
provided.   In  this  State,  each  was  a  major  hurdle,  re- 
quiring considerable  coordination  with  the  accounting  and 
legal  authorities.   It  will  be  unfortunate  for  offender 
clients  if  these  same  innovative  services  do  not  continue 
to  be  available. 


4.   Cost  Information 
a.   Tables 


The  following  tables  were  developed  to  indicate  numbers 
of  clients  and  cost  expenditures  for  clients  receiving 
service.   In  examining  these  tables,  the  following  should 
be  remembered  concerning  the  research  design: 

(1)  Clients  were  selected  by  random  assignment 
and  very  few  had  requested  DVR  assistance. 

(2)  These  tables  give  information  on  the  Seattle 
F.O.R.  Project  only, 

(3)  Counselors  were  asked  to  innovate  and,  if  needed, 
to  provide  some  services  not  normally  provided 
under  regular  DVR  programs.   These  services  often 

, included  maintenance  to  the  family,  as  well  as  to 
the  client  himself. 

(4)  The  Counselor  in  Plan  A  received  his  cases  within 
a  week  of  the  time  the  client  reported  to  the 

U.  S.  Probation  Office.   This  caseload  included 
both  probationers  and  releasees  from  a  Bureau  of 
Prisons  institution. 

(5)  The  Counselor  in  Plan  C  received  his  cases  while 
clients  were  in  McNeil  Island  Penitentiary  and 
worked  with  them  at  least  one  year  in  the  community 
after  release.   No  probationers  were  involved  with 
this  caseload. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  CASES 
Seattle  Federal  Offenders  Rehabilitation  Project 


[CLOSED  -  ADEQUATE  SOCIAL 

.PERFORMANCE 

1 
No. 

% 
Total 
Cases 
Assgnd. 

%  of 
Cases  Con- 
tacted 

%  of 
Cases 
Provided 
Case  Service 

No. 
Assgnd. 

No.  Con- 
tacted* 

No.  Prov. 
Case  Serv. 

PLAN  A 

Probationers 

36 

32(5)** 

13 

11 

30.6 

34.4 

84.6 

Parolees 

30 

28(3) 

21 

10 

33.3 

35.7 

47.6 

Mand.  Relea- 
sees &  Mil. 

15       13(1) 

6 

3 

20.0 

23.8 

50.0 

TOTAL-PLAN  A 

81 

73(9) 

40 

24 

|  29.6 

32.9 

60.0 

PLAN  C 

40 

j   38(2) 

37 

22 

j  55.0 

57.9 

59.5 

TOTAL  -  A  &  C 

121 
I 

!  111(11) 
k     ....  .. 

77 

46 

38.0 

41.4 

59.7 

*Number  contacted  were  those  interviewed  or  counseled  one  or  more  hours 

Plan  A  range:   1-130 
Plan  C  range:   3-75 

**Number  included  in  parentheses  indicates  the  number  counseled  that  were  determined 
to  be  "not  in  need"  of  rehabilitation  services. 


TABLE  2 

COST         ANALYSIS 

Seattle  Federal  Offenders  Rehabilitation  Project 

PLAN  A 


PROBATIONERS  ONLY 

EXC.  PROBATIONERS 

PLAN  A  - 

TOTALS 

Avg.  36 

Avg .  Per 

Avg .  45 

Avg.  Per 

Avg.  81 

Avg.  Per 

No. 

Cases 

Assgnd. 

Case 
Served 

No. 

Cases 
Assgnd. 

Case 
Served 

No. 

Cases 
Assgnd. 

Case 
Served 

Service 

Diag. 

6 

$   17 

$   104 

16 

$    53 

$   148 

22 

$    37 

$   104 

Surg. -Den. 

4 

10 

88 

6 

53 

401 

10 

35 

281 

Pros. 

1 

* 

12 

1 

4 

160 

2 

2 

86 

Hosp. 

0 

— 

— 

5 

87 

800 

5 

49 

800 

Trng. 

10 

510 

184 

17 

115 

306 

27 

87 

260 

Maint . 

11 

613 

2,006 

26 

1,175 

2,033 

37 

925 

2,025 

Tools 

6 

21 

127 

10 

29 

129 

16 

25 

128 

Other 

3 

14 

166 

4 

8 

90 

7 

11 

123 

None 

27 

— 

— 

14 

— 

— 

41 

— 

— 

Avg.  Case 

Serv.  Cost 

13 

$  726 

$2,012 

27 

$  1,526 

$2,544 

40 

$  1,170 

$2,371 

Avg.  Cnsl. 

Hours 

32 

— —_ _ 

20 

22 

1 

41 

< 

19 

i 

20 



73 

19 

21 

All  amounts  rounded  to  nearest  dollar 
*Less  than  $.50 
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TABLE  3 
COST    ANALYSIS 

Seattle  Federal  Offenders  Rehabilitation  Project 


PLAN  A 

PLAN  C 

TOTA 

No. 

Avg.  81 
Cases 

Assgnd. 

Avg .  Per 

Case 

Served 

No. 

Avg.  40 

Cases 
Assgnd. 

Avg.  Per 

Case 

Served 

No. 

Avg.121 
Cases 

Assgnd. 

Avg.  Per 

Case 

Served 

Service 

Diag. 

22 

$    37 

$   104 

23 

$    44 

$   77 

45 

$    39 

$   106 

Surg. -Den. 

10 

35 

281 

8 

27 

135 

17 

32 

229 

Pros . 

2 

2 

86 

5 

23 

180 

1 

9 

153 

Hosp. 

5 

49 

800 

1 

1 

30 

6 

33 

671 

Trng. 

27 

87 

260 

24 

236 

394 

51 

136 

323 

Maint. 

37 

925 

2,025 

35 

1,105 

1,263 

72 

985 

1,655 

Tools 

16 

25 

128 

i 

4 

110 

1,098 

20 

53 

322 

Other 

7 

11 

123 

9 

31 

139 

16 

17 

132 

None 

41 

— 

3 

— 

— 

44 

— 

— 

Avg.  Case 
Serv.  Cost 

40 

i 

J $1,171 

j  $2,371 

37 

$1,577 

$1,705 

77 

$1,305 

$2,051 

Cnsl.  Hrs* 

73 

j     19 

21* 

< 

38 

23 
i 

25* 

111 

20 

22 

All  amounts  rounded  to  nearest  dollar. 
*Hours  of  face-to-face  contact. 


an  A  range : 

1-130 

an  C  range : 

3-75 

TABLE  4 

COST 


COMPARISON* 


PLAN   A 
EXCLUDING  PROBATIONERS 

PLAN    C 

No. 

Avg.  of  45 
Cases  Assgnd. 

Avg .  Per 
Case  Serv. 

No. 

Avg.  of  40 
Cases  Assgnd. 

Avg .  Per 
Case  Serv. 

Service 

Diagnostic 

16 

$    53 

$   148 

23 

$    44 

$    77 

Surgery  &  Dental 

6 

53 

401 

8 

27 

135 

Prosthetic 

1 

4 

160 

5 

23 

180 

Hospitalization 

5 

89 

800 

1 

1 

30 

Training 

17 

115 

306 

24 

236 

394 

Maintenance 

26 

1,175 

2,033 

35 

1,105 

1,263 

Tools 

10 

29 

129 

4 

110 

1,098 

Other 

4 

8 

90 

9 

31 

139 

None 

14 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

Average  Case 

Service  Cost 

27 

$  1,526 

$  2,544 

37 

$  1,577 

$  1,705 

Counselor  Hours 

41 

19 

20 

38 

23 

.25 

*Since  Plan  A  included  both  probationers  and  prison  releasees  (parolees ,  manda- 
tory and  military  releasees) ,  this  table  was  constructed  to  compare  prison  re- 
leasees only  in  Plan  A  and  Plan  C. 
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TABLE  5 
CLOSURE  CATEGORIES 

Plan  A  Only 


PROBATIONERS 

EXC.  PROBATIONERS 

TOTAL 

Closure  Reason  _ 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Unable  to  locate 

1 

2.8 

2 

4.4 

3 

3.7 

Couldn't  contact 

1 

2.8 

3 

6.7 

4 

4.9 

Noncooperative 

16 

44.4 

23 

51.1 

39 

48.1 

No  need 

6 

16,7 

4 

8.9 

10 

12.3 

Death 

1 

2.8 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.2 

Adequate  social 

11 

30.6 

13 

28.9 

24 

29.6 

performance 

TOTAL  -  PLAN  A 

36 

45 

81 

TABLE  6 
CLOSURE  CATEGORIES 


RELEASEES  ONLY 


PLAN  A  RELEASEES 

PLAN  C 

Closure  Reason 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Unable  to  locate 

2 

4.4 

1 

2.5 

Couldn't  contact 

3 

6.7 

0 

0.0 

Noncooperative 

23 

51.1 

13 

32.5 

No  need 

4 

8.9 

2 

5.0 

Death 

0 

0.0 

2 

5.0 

Adequate  social 

13 

28.9 

22 

55.0 

performance 

TOTAL 

45 

40 

TABLE  7 
CLOSURE  CATEGORIES 

Seattle  Federal  Offenders  Rehabilitation  Project 


PLA^ 

A 

PLAN  C 

COMBINED 

Closure  Reason 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Unable  to  locate 

3 

3.7 

1 

2.5 

4 

3.3 

Couldn't  contact 

4 

4.9 

0 

0.0 

4 

3.3 

Noncooperative 

39 

48.1 

13 

32.5 

52 

43.0 

No  need 

10 

12.3 

2 

5.0 

12 

9.9 

Death 

1 

1.2 

2 

5.0 

3 

2.5 

Adequate  social 

24 

29.6 

22 

55.0 

46 

38.0 

performance 

TOTAL  INTENSIVES 

81 

40 

121 
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b.   Observations  from  Tables 

(1)  The  Counselor  assigned  to  Plan  A  had  to  work 
with  double  the  number  of  clients  to  get 
approximately  the  same  number  of  successful 
completions  as  the  Counselor  in  Plan  C  (Table  1) . 

(2)  Plan  A  releasees  had  higher  rates  of  "couldn't 
contact,"  "noncooperative,"  and  "no  need"  re- 
sulting in  significantly  lower  adequate  social 
performance"  than  Plan  C  cases.  A  similar  re- 
lationship exists  with  total  Plan  A  cases  when 
compared  with  Plan  C  cases  (Tables  6  &  7) . 

(3)  One  significant  difference  in  the  closures  of 
probationers  and  other  releasees  was  that  there 
were  more  probationers  apparently  not  in  need 
of  VR  services  (Table  5) . 

(4)  Probationers  who  cooperated  with  the  Counselor 
to  the  point  of  receiving  services,  other  than 
counseling,  had  a  high  rate  (84.6%),  successful 
completion  (Table  1) . 

(5)  The  hours  of  counseling  provided  per  client  was 
relatively  similar  between  probationers  and 
releasees  in  Plan  A  and  also  between  Plan  A 
and  Plan  C.  The  range,  however,  was  consi- 
derably wider  in  Plan  A  with  a  large  number 
being  seen  only  once, 

(6)  Average  case  service  costs  for  Plan  A  cases 
were  higher  than  for  Plan  C  cases  (Table  3) . 

(7)  Average  case  service  costs  for  probationers 
were  less  than  for  releasees  when  handled 
by  the  same  Counselor  (Table  2). 

(8)  Maintenance  expenses,  medical  expenses,  and 
diagnostic  costs  all  contributed  to  the  higher 
average  total  costs  of  Plan  A  over  Plan  C 
cases  (Table  4) . 

(9)  Training  costs  showed  a  reverse  trend  which 
reduced  the  difference  in  costs  (Table  4.) 

5-6.   Motivational  Mechanisms  and  Rewards  for  Continued  Participation 

The  most  effective  motivational  procedure  was  repeated  con- 
tacts.  The  Counselor  had  to  use  judgment  in  his  persistency. 
Timing  was  important  and  each  client  had  a  frustration  limit. 
Eventually,  some  came  in  because  they  decided  the  Counselor 
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was  sincere  and  that  he  might  really  help  solve  problems. 
Others  came  in  to  try  to  get  the  Counselor  to  quit  bugging 
them.   Some  also  came  in  at  the  insistence  of  the  Probation 
Officer,  the  clients  identifying  this  as  a  condition  of 
parole.   After  the  Probation  Officer's  help  on  the  first 
interview,  the  Counselor  assumed  the  motivational  contact. 
These  early  contacts  often  were  the  results  of  crisis  situa- 
tions ,  such  as  family  problems ,  lack  of  funds  or  further 
trouble  with  the  law.   Fortunately,  the  Project  could  pro- 
vide services  without  complicated  procedures  of  determining 
eligibility,  for  how  the  Counselor  met  the  first  crisis  situ- 
ation often  determined  the  extent  and  value  of  later  assis- 
tance.  We  learned  early  that  to  stop  at  the  point  of  crisis 
and  ask  a  client  to  go  to  a  doctor,  psychiatrist,  or  psycho- 
logist to  determine  eligibility  became  a  rejection  which  no 
amount  of  explaining  later  could  obliterate.   The  immediate 
service  given  in  response  to  a  crisis  might  be  small  cash 
advances  for  food  or  other  much  needed  articles  of  daily  use, 
transportation  to  search  for  a  job,  or  specific  assistance  in 
getting  a  temporary  job  while  developing  more  extensive  rehab- 
ilitation plans.   Regardless,  the  Counselor's  response  to  a 
client's  crisis  became  the  most  effective  single  element  in 
establishing  rapport  and  motivation. 

After  motivation  and  rapport  were  on  a  firm  basis,  no  rewards 
for  further  participation  were  provided.   The  Counselor  did 
make  every  effort  not  to  block  the  client's  way.   Transpor- 
tation was  furnished  when  needed  to  assure  appointments  were 
met  or  group  counseling  sessions  attended.   The  items  of 
immediate  service;  in  themselves  constituted  the  rewards  as 
well  as  being  powerful  motivators. 

With  all  the  other  priorities,  one  might  well  ask,  "Why  bother 
with  a  reluctant  client?"  This  same  question  was  probably 
asked  of  Miss  Sullivan  while  she  was  working  with  Helen  Keller, 
We  are  very  sure  that  too  many  of  these  offenders  will  con- 
tinue criminal  careers  if  not  stopped  now.   We  feel  that  by 
getting  them  to  participate  in  a  VR  program,  half  of  that 
group  can  become  successful  citizens.   Perhaps  with  experi- 
ence and  further  research,  we  can  begin  to  reach  some  of  the 
remainder.   If  we  do  not  try  to  motivate,  then  not  over  ten 
percent  would  become  interested  enough  to  make  application 
for  any  sort  of  rehabilitation  services. 

7.   Counselor's  Reaction  to  Failure 

The  Counselors  had  to  be  realistic  and  realize  that  you  can't 
win  them  all.   For  example,  if  VR  training  could  not  be  trans- 
lated to  employment,  programs  had  to  be  altered.   When  this 
could  be  identified  early,  the  Counselor  considered  himself 
lucky.   When  this  identification  was  made  later,  additions  to 
programs  had  to  be  made.   This  was  often  difficult  and  costly, 
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but ,  to  the  Counselor,  in  most  cases,  this  was  not  too 
threatening.   After  all,  many  people  change  occupations 
several  times  and  often  take  training  which  is  not  used. 
Persistence  was  the  key  word.   The  offender  expects  to 
be  deserted  by  all  if  he  is  foolish  enough  to  get  in 
trouble.   If  the  Counselor  visits  him  in  jail  when  he  gets 
caught,  it  sometimes  shakes  his  faith  in  crime  and  will 
cause  him  to  take  another  look  at  his  opportunities.   We 
tried  to  turn  our  failures  into  successes,  just  as  we 
were  trying  to  turn  human  failures  into  successful  citi- 
zens.  With  the  philosophy  that  "Offenders  can  be  rehabili- 
tated, if  we  can  just  find  out  how,"  we  had  more  successes 
than  we  expected. 

First  Involvement 

Our  Project  personnel  are  all  agreed  that  the  sooner  the 
client  can  be  psychologically  involved  the  better.   There 
is  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  Counselor 
could  be  involved  somewhere  in  the  pre-sentencing  process, 
this  might  be  good.   Research  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to 
see  if  such  involvement  is  possible.   In  an  institution  as 
well,  the  Counselor  should  be  involved  in  the  classification 
process  and  prison  assignments,  and  where  possible,  should 
focus  on  the  establishment  of  vocational  goals.   As  the 
sentence  is  nearing  completion,  the  Counselor  should  be  more 
and  more  involved  until  time  of  discharge.   If  possible,  the 
same  Counselor  should  coordinate  the  client's  community 
reentry  with  his  Probation  Officer  and  proposed  employer 
or  training  facility.  With  the  probationer,  the  client 
should  have  contact  with  the  Counselor  the  same  day  he 
reports  to  his  Probation  Officer,  if  possible.   If  that  is 
not  possible,  that  contact  should  be  within  a  few  days. 


IV.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CHANGE 

A.   Changes  Necessary  in  Agencies 

1.   Helpful  Services  Not  Normally  Available 

A  number  of  services  are  listed  below  that  are  not  now 
available  and  that  would  substantially  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  joint  corrections/VR  effort. 

a.  Instant  rehabilitation  services,  i.e.,  upon  referral 
counseling  to  resolve  crisis  situations  and  the  pro- 
vision of  some  services  without  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing basic  eligibility. 

b.  Provision  of  a  revolving  fund  to  handle  some  imme- 
diate needs . 
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c.  Authorization  of  some  services  to  immediate  members  of 
the  family  without  need  to  go  to  another  agency. 

d.  Provision  of  some  legal  services  without  complicated 
referral  procedures. 

e.  Specialized  placement  services  available  within  the 
institution  for  those  incarcerated  to  insure  appro- 
priate rehabilitative  assignment  to  training  or  jobs 
within  the  institution  and  community  specialized  job 
placement  available  to  assist  in  capitalizing  on 
training  received  in  the  institution. 

f.  Community  treatment  centers  developed  jointly  between 
VR  and  corrections,  furnishing  counseling,  therapy  and 
controlled  maintenance,  as  well  as  making  provision  for 
work  and  educational  release  programs.   These  could 
also  serve  as  holding  centers  for  some  who  may  not  need 
to  be  incarcerated  in  a  prison  setting. 

g.  Halfway  houses   for  temporary  residence  while  making 
community  adj  us  tments . 

h.   Counselors  with  a  specialized  caseload  available  to 
each  major  correctional  institution,  adult  probation/ 
parole  office,  and  each  juvenile  institution,  home  or 
probation/parole  office. 

i.   One-hundred  percent  Federal  funding  for  correctional 
rehabilitation  activities  at  the  Federal  correctional 
institutions.   There  is  always  the  tendency  to  neglect 
the  "unworthy"  in  favor  of  the  "worthy  disabled."   Yet, 
it  takes  very  few  rehabilitations  of  offenders  to  pay 
the  total  costs  of  a  program.   In  addition,  there  is 
a  tendency  in  most  states  to  give  correctional  rehabili- 
tation a  rather  low  priority  especially  in  working  with 
a  population  that  may  be  85%  out-of-state  residents 
with  no  intention  of  settling  in  the  state  where  the 
institution  is  located.   As  a  result  of  our  experience , 
the  State  Director  of  DVR  has  proposed  that  the  1969 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  include  provisions  for  the  possibility  of  100% 
funding  (similar  to  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund) 
for  rehabilitation  activities  at  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons  installations. 

Combination  of  VR  and  Corrections 

Corrections  can  furnish  legal  restraints  and  supervise  condi- 
tions of  probation  or  parole.   Institutions  can  provide 
security,  if  needed.   VR  can  provide  additional  training  and 
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Many  other  services  not  possible  in  usual  correctional  settings. 
Neither  corrections  nor  VR  working  separately  can  do  a  com- 
plete job,  but  they  are  ideally  suited  to  do  a  good  job  to- 
gether.  Offenders  can  be  rehabilitated  as  readily  as  other 
VR  clients. 

We  believe  our  Project  has  demonstrated  there  are  three  classes 
of  clients.   There  are  some  offenders  we  haven't  learned  to 
deal  with  adequately.   There  are  others  who  probably  would  have 
made  it  without  our  assistance,  but  with  DVR  help,  they  have 
had  an  easier  row  to  hoe  and  in  many  of  these,  they  have  been 
able  to  do  so  far  more  satisfactorily,  and  to  attain  more  appro- 
priate objectives  and  to  produce  on  a  much  higher  tax  base.   The 
last  group  is  the  one  we  are  sure  would  never  have  gone  straight 
if  our  Counselors  hadn't  worked  with  the  individuals  in  that 
group.   Any  one  of  these  rehabilitated  ex-offenders  could  have 
cost  our  taxpayers  more  than  the  cost  of  a  Counselor  for  the 
full  three  years.   Instead  of  tax-using  criminals,  these  people 
have  become  tax-producing  citizens.   In  addition,  they  are 
fulfilling  valued,  helpful  roles  in  society. 

Offenders  can  be  rehabilitated,  but  not  just  with  the  methods 
used  with  physically  disabled  clients.   We  believe  we  can  re- 
habilitate as  high  a  percentage  of  these  clients  as  is  normally 
done  in  any  program.   Some  of  those  who  at  first  glance  looked 
to  be  the  worst  turned  out  to  be  our  outstanding  successes. 

3.  Required  Changes 

The  policies  of  both  VR  and  corrections  will  have  to  change 
before  services  necessary  to  offender  rehabilitation  are 
available.   In  Washington  State,  these  changes  are  underway. 
Basic  agreements  (See  Appendices  B  and  C)  have  been  prepared 
between  VR  and  federal  correctional  institutions  and  imple- 
mentation of  these  agreements  has  just  begun.   Many  of  the 
items  listed  in  1.  above  can  now  be  provided.   Depending  on 
Legislative  action  now  pending,  other  items  could  be  provided 
in  the  near  future. 

4.  Personnel  Selection  and  Training 

To  consider  another  multi-agency  problem,  present  methods  of 
selecting  and  training  staff  need  not  be  varied  materially. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  insure  the  selection  of  Counselors  who 
do  not  fear  working  with  offenders.   Care  must  also  be  taken 
to  select  correctional  staff  who  believe  in  rehabilitation 
principles.   A  great  deal  of  interagency  in-service  training 
with,  perhaps,  job  interchanges  may  be  necessary.   Much  needs 
to  be  learned  about  the  most  effective  use  of  Aides.   The 
Seattle  Project  used  a  Rehabilitation  Aide  for  a  little  over 
a  year,  however  this  was  long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  such  a  person  working  with  the  Counselor.   He  would  relate 
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to  both  the  Counselor  and  the  client  and  formed  a  very 
important  link  between  the  two.   Our  experience  indicated 
a  real  value  in  his  making  initial  contacts  and  maintaining 
continuing  communication;  in  some  cases  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Counselor,  the  Aide  might  do  most  of  the  case- 
work.  The  Clerk-Stenos  also  did  much  to  maintain  service 
to  clients  in  the  absence  of  the  Counselor,   Their  capabili- 
ties in  this  regard  should  not  be  overlooked. 

5.   Most  Gratifying  Clients  and  Relation  to  Success 

The  Program  reports  will  provide  statistical  materials  re- 
gardinp  relative  success  of  various  kinds  of  clients,  but 
it  is  believed  there  may  be  little  overlapping  between 
successes  and  those  most  gratifying  to  the  Counselors.   The 
very  few  clients  who  enthusiastically  responded  in  some  ways 
were  most  satisfying.   These  usually  were  from  the  category 
of  the  older,  first-timer  with  some  solid  family  ties.   Yet, 
few  offenders  are  cooperative  or  enthusiastic  about  rehabili- 
tation.  Those  who  were  the  most  frustrating  in  this  regard 
also  presented  the  greatest  challenge.  These  were  the  younger, 
single,  multiple  offenders.   With  continued  effort,  even 
some  of  these  real  tough  ones  responded.   This  was  especially 
noticeable  when  the  Counselor  was  seen  by  the  offender  as  a 
person  who  really  cared. 

Our  Counselors  did  not  accept  failure  to  meet  appointments 
or  immature  actions  as  a  basis  for  closing  out  a  case.   This 
behavior  was  accepted  as  part  of  the  client's  disability 
and  was  treated  as  such  with  continued  contacts,  group  and 
individual  counseling.   Any  public  offender  program  to  be 
successful  will  have  to  include  provisions  for  dealing  with 
this  type  of  behavior;  and  it  will  have  to  train  Counselors 
to  expect  this  type  of  behavior.   We  hope  that  the  Washington 
correccional  rehabilitation  program  will  meet  the  crucial 
test . 

B.   Implementation  of  Change 

1.   Application  of  Research  Findings 

The  State  of  Washington  has  already  made  a  substantial  start 
in  public  offender  rehabilitation.   A  new  agreement  between 
DVR  and  the  State  of  Washington  Department  of  Institutions 
(October  1968)  provides  for  progressively  improving  correc- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  at  all  state  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  the  probation/parole  services  (See  Appendix  D) . 
This  agreement  also  provides  for  services  to  the  juvenile  in- 
stitutions and  probation/parole.   Since  the  basic  agreement 
has  been  made,  the  service  may  be  expanded  as  fast  as  per- 
sonnel and  services  are  available.   The  principles  developed 
by  the  research  of  the  Seattle  F.O.R.  Project  and  the  F.O.R. 
Program  will  be  applied  to  these  expanding  programs. 
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Basic  agreements  have  been  developed  to  provide  rehabili- 
tation services  to  offenders  at  McNeil  Island  and  to  the 
U.  S.  Probation  Service  in  both  eastern  and  western  Wash- 
ington.  The  service  at  McNeil  Island  is  likely  to  be  mini- 
mal since  85%  of  the  inmates  are  out-of-state  residents  and 
would  have  a  low  priority  for  service.   In  order  to  offset 
this,  a  request  for  an  Innovation  Grant  is  being  developed 
for  possible  implementation  after  July  1,  1969. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  to  present  research  findings  to 
correctional  personnel  and  agencies  in  the  State.   Every 
opportunity  will  be  capitalized  on  to  present  these  findings 
to  other  DVR  Counselors,  as  well. 

This  report  will  be  given  wide  distribution  in  this  State 
and  limited  distribution  in  all  states. 

2.  Difficulties  in  Applying  Findings 

There  are  no  major  difficulties  foreseen  in  applying  the 
research  findings  in  this  State.   Administrative  personnel 
in  DVR  are  favorable  to  establishing  reasonable  priorities. 
During  the  research  years ,  contacts  with  influential  agen- 
cies and  organizations  have  been  cultivated.   The  big 
question  mark  is  the  adequacy  of  funds  to  develop  a  major 
program.   The  selection  of  trained  personnel  will  also  be 
a  problem.   Interest  has  to  be  created  and  some  specialized 
in-service  training  opportunities  must  be  developed  for 
short-range  needs.   The  colleges  and  universities  may  have 
to  be  encouraged  to  strengthen  training  programs  for  longer 
range  needs . 

3.  Dissemination  of  Research  Results  Within  the  Agency 

It  is  planned  to  send  copies  of  this  and  other  final  reports 
to  all  staff  personnel  and  to  orient  all  new  Counselors 
as  they  join  the  agency.   Local  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  meetings,  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
meetings  and  the  annual  Washington  Vocational  Association 
Conference  will  be  utilized  to  get  information  beyond  DVR. 


V.   SUMMARY 

A.   Findings 

1.   Interagency  Coordination 

a.   Although  considerable  overlap  in  agencies'  activities 
was  originally  perceived,  now  their  distinct  contri- 
butions are  accepted. 
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b.  Although  one  agency  could  acquire  the  capability  of 
performing  the  activities  of  the  other,  some  feel 
that  this  would  be  inefficient. 

c.  Since  VR  services  are  not  imposed  on  the  client  by 
law  and  he  has  free  choice,  his  acceptance  of  VR  ser- 
vices is  a  step  toward  independence. 

2.  The  Ratio  of  Rehabilitation  and  Failure 

a.  As  many  offender  clients  as  other  disabled  clients 
can  be  rehabilitated. 

b.  Offenders  cannot  be  rehabilitated  by  applying  only 
those  methods  used  with  the  other  handicapped  clients. 

c.  Some  kinds  of  offenders  do  not  respond  to  either 
traditional  methods  or  F.O.R.  methods.   More  research 
will  be  necessary  to  determine  how  these  offenders 
can  be  rehabilitated. 

3.  Motivational  Activities 

a.  Offenders  generally  will  not  seek  assistance  because: 

1)  They  do  not  know  of  programs  for  which  they 
qualify ; 

2)  They  do  not  expect  anyone  to  care  enough  to 
assist  them;  and 

3)  They  expect  caseworkers  to  be  motivated  solely 
by  self-interest. 

b.  The  Counselor  must  overcome  the  offender  client's 
suspicions  before  case  services  can  begin. 

c.  A  Rehabilitation  Aide  who  bridges  the  gap  between 
offender  and  Counselor  can  help  in  this  process. 

d.  If  this  gap  is  not  overcome,  few  offenders  will 
become  involved  in  the  VR  process. 

4.  Urgency  of  Immediate  Services 

a.  The  most  productive  time  to  involve  an  offender  client 
is  during  a  crisis. 

b.  Since  offender  clients  are  characteristically  persons 
who  cannot  delay  present  benefit  for  future  gain,  the 
crisis  must  be  met  immediately  by  the  Counselor  with 
tangible  assistance  or  many  clients  will  be  lost. 
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(1)  For  the  Counselor's  response  to  be  immediate,  his 
caseload  must  be  small,  and 

(2)  A  revolving  fund  for  immediate  financial  response 
to  crisis  needs  is  a  necessity, 

5.  Planning  With  Clients 

a.  Short-range,  crisis-to-crisis  goals  are  usually  perceived 
by  the  client  as  his  only  needs;  as  a  result,  the  client 
often  becomes  quite  dependent  on  the  Counselor  for  the 
resolution  of  his  crises, 

b.  If  early  Counselor-client  contacts  center  on  crisis 
situations,  long-range  goals  are  difficult  to  formulate. 

c.  As  the  client's  independence  is  encouraged,  the  possibility 
that  he  will  contemplate  long-range  goals  as  feasible  will 
increase, 

6.  Attitude  Toward  Failure  as  a  Disability 

a.  Most  offender  clients  have  had  a  history  of  failures 
in  many  areas  of  life;  they  see  no  reason  to  expect 
otherwise  with  VR. 

b.  They  expect  their  failure  to  result  in  staff  rejection. 

c.  If  the  staff  persistently  refuses  to  reject  the  client 
because  of  his  failure,  this  negative  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  may  be  broken. 

B.   Recommendations 


1.   Application  of  Findings 

Since  the  State  of  Washington  has  the  basic  machinery  set 
up  to  establish  a  strong  public  offender  program  at  all 
levels  -  juveniles,  adults,  local,  state  and  federal  -  this 
machinery  should  be  set  in  motion  and  implemented  to  full 
capacity  over  the  next  six  years.   This  would  require  the 
following  steps  as  staff  and  funds  are  available: 

a.  Immediate  filling  of  the  position  of  "Supervisor  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Institutions)"  in  order 
to  work  out  procedures  in  the  Department  of  Insti- 
tutions with  the  Division  of  Adult  Corrections , 
Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  and  the  Division  of 
Juvenile  Rehabilitation. 

b.  Complete  filling  of  VRC  positions  already  established 
and  being  contemplated  for  establishment  (Appendix  E) 
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c.  Provide  special  in-service  training  programs  for 
VRCs  with  specialized  caseloads  and  to  all  new  VRC's 
being  assigned  special  public  offender  caseloads. 

d.  Provide  orientation  information  to  VRC's  who  might 
receive  offender  cases  on  transfer  to  a  regular  case- 
load in  communities  where  no  specialists  are  available. 

2.   Further  Research  Studies  To  Be  Conducted: 

a.  To  determine  if  the  VRC  can  serve  any  useful  role 
during  the  pre-sentence  investigation. 

b.  To  determine  better  methods  cf  motivation  of  clients 
toward  rehabilitation.   The  Seattle  F.O.R.  Project 
raised  a  number  of  questions  in  working  with  this  clien- 
tele.  The  biggest  question  seemed  to  be,  "Why  were  we 
not  able  to  get  to  the  ones  we  lost?"   Since  these 

are  the  ones  who  will  cost  the  taxpayers  large  sums 

of  money  in  the  future,  we  believe  specific  research 

should  be  conducted  on  the  hard  core  of  the  hard  core, 

pulling  out  all  stops  with  an  imaginative  rehabilita- 
tion team. 

c.  To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  serving  the  whole 
family  of  an  offender  client  through  one  agency,  as 
compared  to  using  services  of  several  agencies  with 
a  client  and  his  family. 

d.  To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  providing  for  a  fixed 
number  of  group  therapy  sessions  as  a  condition  of 
probation  or  parole. 

e.  To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  ordering  first  DVR 
contacts  as  a  condition  of  probation  or  parole. 

f.  To  test  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  location 
of  the  Counselor's  office  -  in  the  Probation  Office, 
with  DVR  Office,  or  separate  office.   (F.O.R. 's 
Projects  were  too  variable  to  provide  an  accurate 
test  of  this.) 

g.  To  test  the  effectiveness  of  using  volunteers  in  the 
rehabilitation  process. 

h.  To  test  the  effectiveness  of  using  VR  personnel 
in  conjunction  with  community  treatment  centers 
and  halfway  houses. 

i.   To  compare  the  effectiveness  of  varying  sizes  of 
caseloads. 
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j .   To  test  the  effectiveness  of  having  clients  repay 
money  spent  on  them. 

k.   To  do  very  specific  research  on  the  cost/benefit 
ratio  of  services  to  this  clientele. 
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FEDERAL  OFFENDERS  REHABILITATION  PROJECT 

Guidelines  for  Final  Report 

I.   INTRODUCTION 

A.  Opening  paragraphs,  giving  a  little  background  information  to  make  the 
purpose  meaningful. 

1.  Origin  of  program. 

2.  Statement  that  your  project  is  part  of  a  larger  one. 

3.  Origin  of  your  involvement. 

4.  Dates  of  intensive  service. 

Be  sure  that  in  this  section  you  make  clear  that  this  is  collaborative 
research;  that  is,  an  interagency  program  as  well  as  interstate,  and 
one  of  several  projects  being  conducted  as  part  of  a  single  program 
design, 

B.  Purpose  and  Rationale  of  Project 

1.  Presentation  of  general  problem  and  concise  statement  of  purpose 
of  study. 

2.  Your  project's  particular  objectives,  to  give  specificity  to  pur- 
pose.  For  example,  your's  is  a  Plan  B  project,  plus  any  aims  your 
staff  pursued,  such  as  use  of  group  counseling. 

C.  Setting 

Brief  description  of  regular,  ongoing  program  in  the  relevant  agen- 
cies ;  for  example,  in  the  Probation/Parole  office  and  in  the  VR  agency. 
This  will  provide  a  backdrop  against  which  F.O.R.  can  be  contrasted. 
Note  that  Section  III,  B. ,  later  in  the  report  refers  back  to  this 
section. 

II.   METHODOLOGY 

A.   Opening  paragraph,  stating  that  Seattle  Program  Office  is  basically 
responsible  for  data  collection  and  analysis,  that  your  job  was  to 
collect  the  data  they  requested  and  to  carry  out  the  experimental 
operation.   Refer  readers  to  final  program  report  for  details  on  metho- 
dological procedures  and  for  analytical  discussion. 
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B.  Population  and  Sample 

1.  Brief  description  of  population  (in  the  strictest  sense,  we  do 
not  have  a  sample,  but  only  a  population)  to  which  results  are 
meant  to  apply.   In  effect,  there  are  three  of  these;  one,  tech- 
nically the  population  is  the  federal  offender;  two,  another 
population  is  the  felon,  regardless  of  sentencing  jurisdiction; 
and  three,  there  is  the  socially  handicapped  client. 

2.  How  clients  were  selected  should  be  outlined.   Give  criteria  for 
eligibility,  etc. 

3.  Description  of  sample,  giving  number  of  intensive  and  control 
clients  in  your  project.   By  August  15,  Seattle  will  supply  you 
with  information  on  age  distributions,  etc.  that  you  can  use  here. 

C.  Data  Collection  (Analysis  is  Seattle's  worry) 

Description  of  how  data  were  collected;  who  did  the  job,  with  what 
preparation;  outline  procedure  for  obtaining  hard-to-get  informa- 
tion.  Seattle  again  will  supply  summary  of  percentage  of  question- 
naries  obtained,  etc.   This  summary  will  not  be  available  in  final 
form  until  very  late  in  your  project's  life. 

D.  Treatment  Procedure 

This  should  be  a  very  brief  description  of  the  casework  process  gener- 
ally following  by  the  counselor,  including  any  cooperative  efforts 
with  his  correctional  counterpart.   It  might  well  be  a  summary  chrono 
of  some  hypothetical  average  client,  giving  kinds  of  services  offered, 
when  and  length  of  service.   Innovation  approaches  could  be  inter- 
woven into  this  narrative,  but  will  be  highlighted  later. 

E.  Describe  briefly  the  procedure  followed  in  preparing  continuation 
grant  requests  and  final  report. 


III.   RESULTS 


Three  general  topics,  all  somewhat  interrelated,  will  be  covered  in  this 
chapter. 

One,  a  description  of  interagency  cooperation.   What  happens  when 
more  than  one  agency  is  involved  in  treating  a  single  client? 

Two,  a  description  of  the  strains  of  innovative  research:   What 
happens  when  a  part  of  an  agency  feels  free  to  act  beyond  normal 
agency  policy? 

Three ,  a  description  of  the  growth  experienced  by  all  staff:   What 
have  we  learned  about  the  needs  of  these  clients,  staff  needs,  etc.? 
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You  should  finish  with  a  composite  picture  of  your  project  as  it  existed 
over  time  in  relation  to  its  component  parts,  to  its  parent  agencies,  to 
its  clients.   This  section  will  be  the  only  complete  picture  of  the  pro- 
cess and  setting  of  F.O.R.   It  should  be  invaluable  in  interpreting  client 
outcome  after  the  Program  Office  has  finished  its  statistical  analysis. 
Below  is  the  outline  you  should  follow  and  the  questions  you  should  answer, 
You  should  always  include  more  than  one  statement  if  the  situation  changed 
over  time.   Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  chose  to  call  both  the  probation/ 
parole  office  and  its  officers,  and  the  classification  and  parole  office 
and  its  staffers  "correctional  agency  and  staff."  Although  somewhat 
inaccurate,  it  is  less  wordy. 

A.   Formal  and  Informal  Relationships  Within  the  Multi-Agency  Group 

1.  Which  agency  assumed  responsibility  for  the  project;  initially, 
later?   How  much  did  you  rely  on  the  Program  Office  for  direc- 
tion; initially,  later? 

2.  How  does  your  present  agreement  on  service  to  offenders  compare 
to  what  you  initially  expected?   What  caused  the  change?   If  you 
have  a  written  (formal)  agreement,  how  does  it  compare  to  the 
actual  operation  of  the  project? 

3.  Did  your  state  VR  agency  make  special  financial  arrangements, 
freeing  F.O.R.  from  general  policy  limitations?  What  were  these? 
Did  these  arrangements  make  a  difference  in  operations?   How? 

A.   Does  your  project  have  a  functioning  executive  committee?   If 
you  don't,  why  not? 

a.  Who  are  the  members,  regular  and  occasional? 

b.  How  often  does  the  committee  meet? 

c.  Who  serves  as  Chairman?   Who  serves  when  that  person  is  gone? 

d.  Is  there  an  agenda?   Does  planning  of  the  meetings  occur 
prior  to  the  meeting?   How  participates  in  the  planning? 

e.  Where  are  the  meetings  held?  Why  there? 

f.  How  are  the  meetings  conducted?   By  Robert's  Rules  of  Order? 

5.  What  has  been  the  task  of  the  executive  committee? 

a.  Is  it  used  for  problem  (crisis)  solving  -  whose  problems? 

b.  Is  it  used  for  general  administration? 

c.  Is  it  used  for  case  handling? 

d.  Is  it  used  for  staff  development? 

e.  Is  it  used  for  socialization? 

f.  Is  it  used  for  information  gathering  and  dissemination?  What 
information?   To  whom  is  it  disseminated? 

g.  Has  the  committee  been  worth  the  time  and  effort? 

6.  Which  of  the  four  federal  agencies,  as  represented  in  your  project, 
most  affected  the  outcome?   How?   Why? 
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B.   The  Parent  Agencies  in  Relation  to  F.O.R. 

1.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

a.  Although  F.O.R.  did  not  set  limits  on  service  or  client  selec- 
tion other  than  F.O.R.  eligibility  and  random  assignment, 
were  some  offender  clients  declined  certain  services  because 
of  state  or  federal  agency  rules,  such  as  financial  need? 

b.  Does  your  state  VR  ration  services?   On  what  basis  are  ser- 
vices rationed:   available  finances,  cooperation  of  client, 
probability  of  success,  availability  of  time?   Were  services 
to  offenders  rationed?   On  what  basis  were  F.O.R.  services 
rationed? 

c.  Does  your  state  VR  have  a  "closure  quota  system?"  Did  it 
affect  the  F.O.R.  VRC ,  indirectly?   How? 

d.  What  qualities  made  your  state  VR  agency  a  good  choice  for 
this  sort  of  research?  A  strong  state  director?  Liberal, 
broadly  stated  policies?   Previous  experience? 

2.  Probation/Parole 

a.  How  does  your  probation  office  allocate  its  time  between 
supervision  and  presentence  reports? 

b.  Do  probationers  and  parolees  report  to  the  office  on  a 
regular  day  of  the  week  or  at  random?   (Some  offices  set 
aside  Monday,  staying  open  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  clients.)   Was  the  VRC  also  scheduled  to  see 
clients  at  that  time? 

c.  Since  no  officer  has  enough  supervision  time  to  see  all. 
his  clients,  how  is  the  time  allocated?   What  clients  get 
his  attention?  Did  the  officers  expect  the  VRC  to  follow 
their  criteria  for  choosing  clients  for  whom  real  effort 
would  be  expended?   How  did  they  react  if  he  served  clients 
they  thought  were  undeserving;  not  in  need  of  attention? 

d.  Did  conditions  of  supervision,  such  as  non-association 
between  offenders,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  VRC's  plans 
for  clients?  What  conditions?  Give  examples. 

e.  What  qualities  does  your  probation/parole  office  have  that 
made  it  a  good  choice  for  the  F.O.R.  project?   Officers  with 
a  good  feeling  about  the  job  they  do?   Officers  willing  to 
leave  the  client  to  the  VRC?  A  strong  Chief  whose  orders 
are  followed  without  question?   A  liberal  judge? 

3.  Prison  Classification  and  Parole  Office 

The  same  questions  apply  here  that  apply  to  Probation/Parole, 
except  d.  should  read  "conditions  of  release;  partial,  such  as 
work  release,  or  complete,  such  as  parole." 
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C.  Interaction  Between  Staff  Members  on  Comparable  Line  Levels, 
Particularly  Those  Dealing  Directly  with  the  Client 

1.  How  does  the  VR  agency  distinguish  its  task  from  that  of  the 
Probation/Parole  office  (from  that  of  the  institution's  Classi- 
fication and  Parole  Office)?   Vice  versa? 

2.  How  does  the  VRC  operate  differently  than  the  probation/parole 
officer  or  the  classification  and  parole  officer?   When  the 
correctional  staff  member  engages  in  treating  the  offender,  does 
he  approach  the  task  with  a  different  philosophy  than  that  of 
the  VRC?   What  tools,  services,  etc.  does  each  have  available 

to  him?   (This  is  really  a  compare  and  contrast  question  on 
multiple  levels.) 

3.  How  do  correctional  staff  members  react  to  the  VRC? 

a.  Does  the  VRC  represent  a  threat  to  their  authority? 

b.  Does  he  represent  a  threat  to  the  control  of  the  client? 

c.  Does  the  correctional  staffer  sharing  a  case  with  a  VRC  feel 
that  he  can  use  the  VRC  extensively? 

d.  Do  correctional  staff  members  want  the  VRC  to  be  employed 
by  their  agency  or  by  VR? 

4.  How  aware  of  VR  case  plans  are  the  correctional  staff  members  who 
also  work  on  that  case? 

a.  Do  copies  of  VR  case  records  go  to  the  correctional  staff? 
Do  correctional  staff  records  go  to  VRCs? 

b.  Did  the  VRC  attend  correctional  staff  meetings?   Frequency, 
etc.? 

5.  If  correctional  staff  are  aware  of  case  planning,  do  they  exercise 
a  veto  power?   Is  concurrence  necessary? 

6.  What  adjustments  between  staff  job  definitions  have  occurred? 
Some  tensions  must  have  existed  there,  too.   Did  these  get  ex- 
pressed?  If  role  conflict  was  avoided  or  if  you  learned  to 
avoid  it,  what  mechanisms  were  used  to  do  this? 

7.  In  Plan  C  projects,  what  changes  occurred  in  the  VRC ' s  method 
of  operation  when  most  of  his  clients  were  released? 

D.  Relationship  Between  VRC  and  his  Parent  Agency 

1.   Where  was  the  VRC's  office  located?   Why  there?   How  much  time 
was  spent  in  the  office,  in  the  correctional  agency's  office, 
in  the  VR  agency's  regular  office,  in  the  field?   (This  will  be 
an  approximation,  of  course,  and  may  have  to  be  divided  into 
different  time  periods.) 


2.  Has  the  VRC  suffered  from  isolation  from  other  VRC's? 

3.  With  whom  does  the  VRC  identify  -  his  clients,  correctional 
staff  members,  VR  colleagues,  consultants?  With  whom  does  he 
swap  woes  and  successes? 

4.  Does  he  have  regular  VR  supervision?  What  VR  person  approves 
treatment  procedures?   Who  controls  purse-string  decisions? 
Are  purse-string  decisions  and  treatment  decisions  coordinated? 

5.  How  much  discretion  (freedom)  does  the  VRC  have?   How  much  dis- 
cretion will  he  exercise? 

6.  Whom  has  the  VRC  found  to  be  his  best  ally  when  he  wants  agency 
approval  for  a  new  and,  perhaps,  radical  case  service?   These 
allies  may  actually  be  people  in  several  positions;  they  may  even 
be  people  in  different  positions  at  different  times. 

7.  What  talents,  experiences,  etc.  did  your  project's  VRC  bring  to 
his  job  that  have  proved  to  be  particularly  valuable?   In  re- 
trospect, what  attributes  does  he  think  would  have  made  his  job 
easier?  What  attributes  do  other  staffers  think  would  help  in 
dealing  with  offenders?   What  on-the-job  training  appears  to 

be  required? 

E.   The  Client,  His  Needs  and  His  Treatment 

1.  Using  hindsight,  list  the  primary  needs  of  each  intensive. 

a.  Summarize  these  needs  for  all  clients  for  use  in  the  report; 
for  example,  for  25%  the  most  immediate  problem  was  money, 
but  after  money  was  available,  it  became  apparent  that  half 
of  these  needed  some  assistance  in  money  management. 

b.  How  can  a  counselor  identify  and  evaluate  these  needs?   Will 
standardized  tests  suffice? 

c.  Is  it  possible  to  evaluate  more  precisely?   How? 

d.  What  success  did  your  project  have  in  spotting  these  needs 
initially?   (By  the  way,  no-one  was  too  good  at  it  because 
the  client  hid  behind  what  he  thought  were  acceptable  or  ap- 
propriate problems  or  behind  what  was  his  rationalization 

of  the  problem.) 

e.  Does  an  inaccurate  initial  identification  of  needs  affect 
client  success? 

2.  What  services  that  VR  traditionally  offers  are  needed  by  offen- 
ders? What  proportion  of  the  offenders  you  served  needed 
training,  etc.? 

3.  What  innovative  services  did  you  offer?   What  proportion  of 
the  clients  needed  each  of  these? 
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4.  Give  total  expenditures  for  case  services  by  traditional  cate- 
gories; i.e.,  hospitalization,  training,  etc.   See  Federal  reports 

5.  What  mechanisms  did  you  use  to  get  the  client  to  use  services? 
Did  the  correctional  staff  assist  here? 

6.  What  kinds  of  rewards,  etc.  were  needed  by  the  client  before 
he  would  continue  with  the  rehabilitation  process? 

7.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  client,  on  the  counselor,  when  the 
client  was  unable  to  utilize  what  VR  had  provided;  for  example, 
get  a  job  for  which  VR  had  trained  him?  Did  the  VRC  see  this  as 
part  of  his  job? 

8.  At  what  point  in  the  legal  process  do  you  think  the  VRC  should 
first  get  involved?  After  sentence,  in  prison,  only  in  the 
community,  during  pre-sentence,  etc.? 

IV.   IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CHANGE 

A.  Change  Necessary  in  Agencies 

1.  What  services  might  be  a  part  of  VR  and/or  corrections,  that 
are  not  normally  available  now  and  that  would  be  an  asset  to 
correctional  rehabilitation? 

2.  Can  VR,  in  combination  with  corrections,  apart  from  corrections 
(choose  one)  offer  the  services  necessary  to  rehabilitate  offen- 
ders?  Why?   Are  combinations  of  services  required  that  VR  or 
corrections  cannot  now  provide?   What  are  these? 

3.  Would  VR,  corrections,  policy  and/or  law  have  to  change  before 
the  necessary  new  services  could  be  instituted? 

4.  What  changes  would  be  required  in  personnel  selection,  in 
training,  and  in  the  coordination  of  multiple  agency  staffs? 

5.  Although  the  Seattle  office  will  describe  the  client  who  bene- 
fits statistically  from  VR  services,  what  kind  of  client  did  you 
find  most  gratifying  to  work  with  under  these  conditions?   What 
client  do  you  think  offers  VR  the  greatest  chance  for  success, 
given  a  realistic  appraisal  of  VR's  potential?   (Please  specify 
your  appraisal.) 

B.  Implementation  of  Change 

1.  How  will  research  findings  be  utilized  by  your  cooperating 
agencies? 

2.  How  difficult  will  it  be  to  apply  these  findings?   Why  will  it 
be  difficult  or  easy? 

3.  How  will  your  findings  be  disseminated  within  your  own  agency? 
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V.   SUMMARY 

A.  A  good  comprehensive  summary  should  be  included  here,  in  order  to 
pinpoint  the  important  findings  and  highlight  the  most  significant 
aspects  of  the  project.   This  is  particularly  important  for  a  pro- 
ject with  several  facets. 

B.  Recommendations 

1.  For  application  of  the  findings, 

2.  For  further  research. 

These  also  should  be  based  on,  and  an  outgrowth  of,  the  project  and 
its  results.   Particularly,  it  is  not  proper  to  include  recommenda- 
tions for  research  unrelated  or  only  indirectly  related  to  the  study 
being  reported. 

VI.   APPENDICES 
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APPENDIX  B 

(Suggested) 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT 

Between 

U.  S.  Penitentiary,  McNeil  Island,  Washington 

and 

State  of  Washington 

Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

I.   INTRODUCTION  AND  PURPOSE 

A.  The  U.  S.  Penitentiary,  McNeil  Island  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Penitentiary)  and  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational 
Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (hereinafter  also 
referred  to  as  DVR)  recognize  the  need  for  the  effective  coordi- 
nation of  the  resources  of  each  agency  to  further  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  federal  offenders.   This  agreement  is  set  forth 
to  provide  an  outline  of  essential  areas  of  cooperation  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  vocational  rehabilitation  unit  at  the 
Penitentiary. 

B.  The  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to  establish  a  unit  to  provide 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  offenders  from  the  Peni- 
tentiary, to  provide  an  effective  relationship  between  DVR  and 
the  Penitentiary,  and  to  establish  reciprocal  responsibilities. 

II.   SCOPE  AND  LIMITATIONS 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  unit  shall  provide  medical,  psychological 
and  psychiatric  services,  when  current  reports  are  not  available  from 
the  inmates'  files,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.   It  shall  provide  comprehensive 
evaluations  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  need  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services ,  initiate  individual  plans  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  offenders  and  pursue  such  plans  toward  their  com- 
pletion as  far  as  possible  while  the  client  is  in  the  Penitentiary. 
The  unit  shall  further  provide  continued  support  beyond  the  Peniten- 
tiary to  include  additional  training,  rehabilitation  supervision, 
placement  follow-up  and  other  services,  including  maintenance  for 
the  family  in  some  cases  where  this  is  essential  to  the  completion 
of  the  rehabilitation  plan.   Priorities  of  service  will  be  determined 
jointly  by  the  DVR  Counselor  and  the  Chief  Classification  and  Parole 
Officer  within  the  framework  of  staff  and  funds  available. 
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III.   ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 

A.  In  accordance  with  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
administrative  control  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  unit  to 
be  developed  in  the  Penitentiary  under  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  vested  in  the  DVR,  the  designated  sole  state  agency 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

B.  The  Penitentiary  has  the  responsibility  for  the  security,  control 
and  discipline  of  all  offenders,  who  are  residents  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary or  under   its  legal  control,  while  they  are  participating 
in  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

C.  The  State  Supervisor  of  Correctional  Rehabilitation  Services,  DVR, 
shall  be  designated  as  the  vocational  rehabilitation  representa- 
tive responsible  for  the  program  and  the  DVR  Counselor  in  charge 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  the  implementation  and  operation 
of  the  unit.   The  Chief  Classification  and  Parole  Officer  will 
control  the  use  of  all  Penitentiary  property  and  the  allocation 

of  space. 

D.  The  classification  program  of  the  Penitentiary  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  identifying  offenders  who  may  profit  by  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  and  for  referring  them  to  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program,   A  member  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
staff  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  classification  team. 

E.  Vocational  rehabilitation  staff  shall  be  employed  to  provide  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  in  keeping  with  policies  and  re- 
gulations of  DVR,  and  this  agreement,  by  making  full  use  of  the 
cooperative  resources  of  DVR  and  the  Penitentiary. 

IV.   FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

A.  The  DVR  Counselor  in  charge  and  the  Chief  Classification  and 
Parole  Officer  will  develop  and  recommend  a  budget  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  unit.   This  will  be  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  and 
approval  by  the  Director  of  DVR. 

B.  Client  services  provided  by  DVR  are  any  goods  or  services  neces- 
sary to  render  a  handicapped  individual  fit  to  engage  in  a  gainful 
occupation  within  the  rules  and  regulations  of  that  Division. 

C.  All  services  provided  under  this  agreement  will  be  in  compliance 
with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

V.   THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  TO: 

A.   Assign  vocational  rehabilitation  staff  to  the  Penitentiary,  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  achieve  program  objectives; 
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B.  Provide  the  administrative,  technical  and  consultative  services 
deemed  necessary  to  fulfill  obligations  under  this  agreement; 

C.  Specify  the  nature  and  scope  of  services  to  be  provided  by  DVR; 

D.  Determine  and  certify: 

1.  Eligibility  of  referred  clients  acceptable  to  DVR  for  services; 

2.  Ineligibility  of  clients  who  are  found  to  be  unacceptable  for 
services ; 

3.  Need  for  DVR  services; 

4.  Feasibility  of  providing  appropriate  services. 

E.  Develop  rehabilitation  plans  for  clients  in  cooperation  with 
Penitentiary  staff  assigned  to  the  unit; 

F.  Coordinate  rehabilitation  services  in  the  Penitentiary,  in  the 
community,  with  other  DVR  employees,  and  with  other  relevant  agencies; 

G.  Be  responsible  for  authorizing  expenditures  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services; 

H.   Be  responsible  for  the  gathering  of  data  and  information  necessary 
for  statistical  and  financial  reports  required  by  the  State  and 
Federal  governments,  as  well  as  data  for  unit  evaluation; 

I.   Perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
implement  operational  plans. 

VI.   THE  U.  S.  PENITENTIARY  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  TO: 

A.  Assign  institutional  employees  as  may  be  required  to  the  coopera- 
tive vocational  rehabilitation  unit  as  mutually  agreed  by  the  two 
agencies ; 

B.  Provide  suitable  space  for  the  cooperative  vocational  rehabili- 
tation unit; 

C.  Submit  to  DVR  such  reports  and  records  as  the  Division  finds  neces- 
sary to  discharge  its  obligations  to  the  State  and  Federal 
governments ; 

D.  Provide  to  all  authorized  unit  staff,  whether  employed  by  DVR  or 
the  Penitentiary,  access  to  all  Penitentiary  records  of  clients 
referred  for  service; 

E.  Make  necessary  arrangements  for  clients  to  receive  evaluative 
services,  either  in  the  institution  or  out  of  the  institution, 
by  granting  leave  or  providing  security  guards,  where  required; 
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F.  Provide  security  clearance  of  non-Bureau  of  Prisons  personnel; 

G.  Perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  DVR  and  the  Penitentiary  to  assure  maximum  effectiveness 
of  rehabilitation  services, 

VII.   JOINT  RESPONSIBILITY 

A.  The  DVR  and  the  Penitentiary  will  cooperate  to  provide  orientation, 
in-service  training  and  conferences  for  their  personnel  to  ac- 
quaint all  staff  with  the  philosophy  of  each  agency  and  to  estab- 
lish a  climate  of  good  interprofessional  relationships. 

B.  Screening  of  the  offender  by  the  institutional  caseworker,  the 
future  parole  officer,  where  possible,  and  the  DVR  Counselor.   If 
the  offender  is  to  be  released  to  an  area  not  covered  by  the 
original  DVR  Counselor,  the  receiving  DVR  Counselor  should  become 
involved  by  correspondence,  telephone  or  personal  visits  during 
the  planning  process . 

C.  Each  party  shall  treat  all  case  information  as  confidential  and 
shall  adopt  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  maintain  confiden- 
tiality of  information. 

D.  The  DVR  and  the  Penitentiary  shall  jointly  plan  and  conduct  appro- 
priate public  information  activities . 

E.  The  DVR  and  the  Penitentiary  shall  share  and  exchange  case  records 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive services. 

F.  The  DVR  and  the  Penitentiary  shall  jointly  plan  in-service  training 
for  counselors  and  Penitentiary  personnel. 

VIII.   ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

Eligibility  requirements  are  based  upon: 

A.  The  presence  of  a  physical  or  mental  disability,  including  behavioral 
disorders  characterized  by  deviant  social  behavior  or  impaired 
ability  to  carry  out  normal  relationships  with  family  and  community 
which  may  result  from  vocational,  education,  cultural,  social, 
environmental  deprivation  or  other  factors,  and 

B.  The  existence  of  a  substantial  handicap  to  employment,  and 

C.  A  reasonable  expectation  that  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
may  render  the  individual  fit  to  engage  in  a  gainful  occupation. 

D.  Eligibility  for  service  will  not  be  denied  solely  for  apparent  lack 
of  interest  in  being  rehabilitated  unless  motivational  activities 
fail. 
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IX.   REFERRAL  AND  TRANSFER  PROCEDURES  j> 

A.  Referrals  will  consist  of  the  offenders  incarcerated  in  the 
Penitentiary  or  at  the  Prison  Camp.   If,  and  when,  community 
treatment  facilities  are  available,  referrals  will  be  accepted 
from  those  centers. 

B.  Referrals  will  contain  the  following  information: 

1.  Name  and  home  address  of  referred  offender. 

2.  Present  status  with  referring  agency. 

3.  Recommendations  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  by 
the  caseworker. 

A.   Recommendations  of  the  caseworker  as  to  the  timing  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselor's  services. 

5.  Institutional  summary  covering:   disability  (including  medical 
history);  offense;  prior  record;  education  (including  test 
material  to  include  a  psychological  report  of  aptitudes  and 
abilities) ;  and  work  history  (including  prison  jobs) . 

6.  Date  and  signature  of  the  person  making  the  referral. 

C.  In  the  event  of  the  release  of  transfer  to  an  area  not  served  by 
the  counselor,  the  case  will  be  transferred  to  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation office  serving  the  area  of  the  client's  residence  in 
accordance  with  established  vocational  rehabilitation  policy.   The 
receiving  counselor  shall  have  prior  notification  of  the  transfer 
and,  if  distance  and  time  allow,  shall  be  included  in  the  planning 
for  the  client. 

X.   REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION 

A.  Monthly:   The  Warden  will  receive  a  monthly  report  indicating 
VR  activities  during  that  month.   A  copy  will  be  sent  to  the 
Director  of  DVR. 

B.  Annual:   An  annual  review  of  VR  processes  and  procedures  will 
be  made  and  reported  to  the  Warden  and  the  Director  of  DVR. 

C.  Research  reports:   VR  and  Penitentiary  personnel  involved  in 
rehabilitation  activities  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  re- 
search in  treatment  within  the  capabilities  of  the  personnel 
and  funds  available. 

D.  Other:   Rehabilitation  unit  personnel  will  be  encouraged  to 
cooperate  with  other  innovative  activities  at  the  Penitentiary. 

XI.   EFFECTIVE  DATE,  TERMINATION  AND  REVISION 

A.   This  agreement  shall  become  effective  upon  its  execution  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  U.  S.  Penitentiary. 
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B.  This  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  mutual  consent  or  by  either 
party  upon  a  ninety-day  written  notice  to  the  other.  Joint  re- 
view of  the  effectiveness  of  services  may  result  in  revision  of 
this  agreement  or  of  the  programs  covered  by  it  at  any  time. 


Dated  this 


day  o  f 


1969. 


For  the  U.  S.  Penitentiary 

McNeil  Island,  Washington 


For  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
State  of  Washington 


State  Director 


Warden 


Chairman,  Coordinating  Council 
for  Occupational  Education 
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APPENDIX  C 

(Suggested) 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT 

Between 

U.  S.  Probation  Office,  Seattle,  Washington 
Western  Washington  District,  U.  S.  Courts 

and 

State  of  Washington 

Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


I.   INTRODUCTION  AND  PURPOSE 

A.  The  U.  S.  Probation  Office,  Western  District  of  Washington (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Probation  Office)  and  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  Occupational  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  or  DVR) ,  recognize  the  need  for  the  effective  coor- 
dination of  the  resources  of  each  agency  to  further  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  federal  offenders.   This  agreement  is  set  forth 
to  provide  an  outline  of  essential  areas  of  cooperation  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  vocational  rehabilitation  program  in 
connection  with  the  Probation  Office. 

B.  The  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to  establish  a  program  to  provide 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  federal  offenders  who  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Western  Washington  District  of  the 

U.  S.  Courts  and  to  provide  an  effective  relationship  between 
DVR  and  the  Probation  Office  by  delineating  reciprocal 
responsibilities . 

II.   SCOPE  AND  LIMITATIONS 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program  shall  provide  medical,  psycho- 
logical and  psychiatric  services,  when  current  reports  are  not  available 
from  the  Probation  Office  files,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  vocational  rehabilitation  services.   It  shall  provide 
comprehensive  evaluations,  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  initiate  individual  plans  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  offenders  and  pursue  such  plans  toward 
their  completion  while  the  client  is  under  supervision  of  the  U.  S. 
Probation  Office  or  until  the  plan  has  been  completed.   The  program 
shall  further  provide  continued  support  beyond  the  period  of  U.  S. 
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Court  supervision  in  those  cases  where  clients  have  fulfilled  legal 
conditions  of  probation  or  parole.   This  service  shall  consist  of 
additional  training,  rehabilitation  supervision,  placement  follow- 
up  and  other  services ,  as  well  as  maintenance  for  the  family  in 
those  cases  where  this  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  re- 
habilitation plan. 

III.   ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 

A.  In  accordance  with  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
administrative  control  of  all  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
to  be  developed  in  the  Probation  Office  under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  shall  be  vested  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, the  designated  sole  State  agency  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation in  the  State  of  Washington. 

B.  The  Probation  Office  has  the  legal  responsibility  for  probation 
or  parole  supervision  of  all  federal  offenders  who  are  resident 
in  the  Western  District  while  they  are  participating  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  and  are  still  under  U.  S.  Board 
of  Parole  or  U.  S.  Court  control. 

C.  The  State  Supervisor  of  Correctional  Rehabilitation  Services, 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  shall  be  designated  as 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  representative  responsible  for 
the  program  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  in 
charge  will  have  the  responsibility  for  the  implementation  and 
operation  of  the  unit.   The  Chief  U,  S.  Probation  Officer  will 
control  the  use  of  federal  property  and  the  allocation  of  space. 

D.  The  vocational  rehabilitation  staff  will  be  employed  to  provide 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  in  keeping  with  the  policies 
and  regulations  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
this  agreement  by  making  full  use  of  the  cooperative  resources 
of  DVR  and  the  U.  S.  Courts. 

IV.   FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

A.  The  State  Supervisor  of  Correctional  Rehabilitation  Services, 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  in  charge  and  the  Chief 
U.  S.  Probation  Officer  will  develop  and  recommend  a  budget  for 
the  operation  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program.   This 
will  be  subject  to  concurrence  of  the  U.  S.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Western  District  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

B.  Client  services  provided  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation are  any  goods  or  services  necessary  to  render  a  handi- 
capped individual  fit  to  engage  in  a  gainful  occupation. 

C.  All  services  provided  under  this  agreement  shall  be  in  compli- 
ance with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
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V.   THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  TO: 

A.  Assign  vocational  rehabilitation  staff  to  the  unit  as  is  deemed 
necessary  to  achieve  program  objectives. 

B.  Provide  the  administrative,  technical  and  consultative  services 
deemed  necessary  to  fulfill  the  obligations  under  this  agreement. 

C.  Specify  the  nature  and  scope  of  services  to  be  provided  by  DVR. 

D.  Determine  and  certify: 

1.  Eligibility  of  referred  clients  acceptable  to  the  Division 
for  services ; 

2.  Ineligibility  of  clients  who  are  found  to  be  unacceptable 
for  services; 

3.  Need  for  DVR  services; 

4.  Feasibility  of  providing  appropriate  services. 

E.  Develop  individual  rehabilitation  plans  for  clients  in  cooperation 
with  the  Probation  Officers  assigned  to  assist  the  rehabilitation 
unit. 

F.  Coordinate  rehabilitation  services  at  the  Probation  Office,  in 
the  community,  with  other  DVR  employees,  and  other  relevant 
agencies . 

G.  Authorize  expenditures  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

H.  Gather  data  and  other  information  necessary  for  statistical  and 
financial  reports  required  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
as  well  as  data  for  unit  evaluation. 

I.   Perform  other  duties  and  functions  as  is  deemed  necessary  to 
implement  operational  plans. 

VI.   THE  PROBATION  OFFICE'S  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  TO: 

A.  Provide  suitable  space  for  one  counselor  and  one  clerk-steno. 

B.  Submit  to  DVR  such  reports  and  records  as  the  Division  finds 
necessary  to  discharge  its  obligations  to  the  State  and  Federal 
governments . 

C.  Provide  access  to  all  records  of  clients  referred  for  service. 

D.  Arrange  for  security  clearance  for  all  non-federal  personnel. 

E.  Cooperate  in  development  of  individual  rehabilitation  plans. 

F.  Perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  that  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 

the  Probation  Office  to  assure  maximum  effectiveness  of  rehabili- 
tation services. 
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VII.   JOINT  RESPONSIBILITIES 

A.  The  DVR  and  the  Probation  Office  will  cooperate  to  provide 
orientation,  in-service  training  and  conferences  for  their 
personnel  to  acquaint  all  staff  with  the  philosophy  of  each 
agency  and  to  establish  a  climate  for  good  interprofessional 
relationships . 

B.  Screening  of  the  offender  by  the  Probation  Officer  and  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  officer. 

C.  Each  party  shall  treat  all  case  information  as  confidential 
and  shall  adopt  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  maintain 
confidentiality  of  information.  In  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort  arid  to  provide  more  effective  services,  per- 
tinent records  will  be  shared. 

D.  DVR  and  the  Probation  Office  shall  jointly  plan  and  conduct 
appropriate  public  information  activities. 

E.  Priorities  of  service  will  be  determined  jointly  by  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  and  the  Chief  U.  S.  Pro- 
bation Officer  within  the  framework  of  staff  and  funds 
available. 

F.  The  DVR  and  the  Probation  Office  shall  jointly  plan  in-service 
training  for  counselors ,  Probation  Officers  and  other  rele- 
vant personnel. 

VIII.   ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

Eligibility  requirements  are  based  upon: 

A.  The  presence  of  a  physical  or  mental  disability  including  be- 
havioral disorders  characterized  by  deviant  social  behavior 
or  impaired  ability  to  carry  out  normal  relationships  with 
family  and  community  which  may  result  from  vocational,  edu- 
cational, cultural,  social  or  environmental  deprivation,  or 
other  factors,  and 

B.  The  existence  of  a  handicap  to  employment,  and 

C.  A  reasonable  expectation  that  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
may  prepare  the  individual  fit  to  engage  in  a  gainful  occupa- 
tion or  reduce  his  dependency. 

D.  Eligibility  for  service  will  not  be  denied  solely  for  apparent 
lack  of  interest  in  being  rehabilitated,  unless  motivational 
activities  fail. 
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IX.   REFERRAL  AND  TRANSFER  PROCEDURES 

A.  Referrals  will  consist  of  offenders  assigned  to  the  Probation 
Office  of  the  Western  Washington  District  of  the  U.  S.  Courts 
and  those  who  may  be  referred  directly  from  prison  or  other 
correctional  agencies ,  even  though  they  are  not  under  super- 
vision of  the  Court  at  that  particular  time. 

B.  Referrals  may  be  made  orally  but  should  be  confirmed  with  a 
referral  document  giving  the  following: 

1.  Name  and  address  of  the  referred  offender. 

2.  Present  status  with  the  referring  agency. 

3.  Recommendations  of  the  Probation  Officer  regarding  appro- 
priate general  vocational  areas  to  be  considered. 

4.  Pre-sentence  reports  covering  information,  as  available, 
regarding  disability,  offense,  prior  record,  education, 
aptitudes,  work  history  (including  prison  jobs  held). 

5.  Date  and  signature  of  person  making  the  referral. 

C.  In  event  of  transfer  to  an  area  not  served  by  the  counselor,  the 
case  will  be  transferred  to  the  DVR  office  serving  the  area  of 
the  client's  residence  and  in  accordance  with  established  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  procedures.   The  Probation  Office  receiving 
the  transferred  case  will  be  notified  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
involvement.   The  receiving  counselor  shall  have  prior  notifica- 
tion of  the  transfer  and,  if  distance  and  time  allow,  shall  be 
included  in  the  planning  for  the  client  by  correspondence,  tele- 
phone or  personal  visit. 

X.   REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION 

A.  Monthly:   The  Chief  U.  S.  Probation  Officer  will  receive  a  monthly 
report  detailing  vocational  rehabilitation  activities  during  that 
month.   A  copy  will  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  DVR. 

B.  Annual:   Review  of  DVR  accomplishments,  processes  and  procedures 
will  be  made  and  reported  to  the  Chief  U.  S.  Probation  Officer 
and  the  Director  of  DVR. 

C.  Research  reports:   DVR  and  the  Probation  Office  personnel  invol- 
ved in  rehabilitation  activities  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake 
research  in  treatment  within  the  capabilities  of  the  personnel 
and  funds  available. 

D.  Other:   Rehabilitation  personnel  will  be  encouraged  to  cooperate 
with  any  other  innovative  activities  of  the  Probation  Office. 
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XI.   EFFECTIVE  DATE,  TERMINATION  AND  REVISION 

A.  This  agreement  shall  become  effective  upon  its  execution  by 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Probation 
Office. 

B.  This  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  mutual  consent  or  by  either 
party  upon  a  ninety-day  written  notice  to  the  other.   Joint  re- 
view of  the  effectiveness  of  services  may  result  in  a  revision 
of  this  agreement  or  of  the  services  supplied  by  it  at  any  time, 


Dated  this 


day  of 


1969 


For  the  U.  S.  Probation  Office 

Western  Washington  District 
U.  S.  Courts 


For  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
State  of  Washington 


Chief  U.  S.  Probation  Officer 


State  Director 


Chief  U.  S.  District  Judge 
U.  S.  Courts 


Chairman,  Coordinating  Council 
for  Occupational  Education 
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APPENDIX  D 

AGREEMENT 

Between 

State  of  Washington 
Department  of  Institutions 

And 

State  of  Washington 

Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


I.   BACKGROUND 

Continuing  studies  of  the  many  individuals  receiving  care  and 
treatment  from  the  Department  of  Institutions  have  shown  that  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  placement  programs  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  current 
and  growing  needs.   Currently,  rehabilitation  programs  are  available  only 
to  small  numbers  of  institutional  clients.   The  vast  majority  of  people  ser- 
ved by  the  Department  of  Institutions  receive  no  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 

Following  a  series  of  discussions,  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  the  Department  of  Institutions  believe  that  these  ser- 
vice needs  can  best  be  met  through  the  establishment  of  substantial  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  in  each  appropriate  institution  within  the 
Department,  and  the  expansion  of  certain  existing  programs  to  include  more 
clientele.  New  and  comprehensive  programs  are  urgently  needed  in  each  of 
the  major  program  areas  of  the  Department  of  Institutions. 

The  cooperating  agencies  concur  that  such  an  extensive  pro- 
gram can  best  be  developed  under  the  leadership  and  continuing  supervision 
of  a  capable  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  on  a  full- 
time  basis  who  will  work  with  the  Central  Office  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Institutions  and  be  responsible  for  the  development,  initiation  and 
supervision  of  programs  in  accordance  with  this  agreement. 

Launching  a  program  of  this  scope  will  require  large  num- 
bers of  scarce  professional  staff.   In  order  to  avoid  undue  delays  in 
program  development,  and  in  order  to  help  create  a  "pool"  of  trained 
vocational  rehabilitation  officers,  the  Division  and  the  Department  have 
agreed  that  when  experienced  personnel  are  not  immediately  available, 
entry  level  rehabilitation  officers  with  potential  for  growth  may  be  re- 
cruited who  will  be  provided  the  necessary  experience  and  training  under 
joint  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the 
Department  of  Institutions  as  an  on-the-job  function  and  toward  meeting 
full  professional  qualifications. 
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It  is  a  fundamental  purpose  of  this  agreement  to  establish 
a  single  administrative  mechanism  which  will  allow  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  access  to  all  appropriate  institutions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  which  will  allow  the  development  of  new  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  as  needs  dictate  and  as  funds  are  available  but 
without  the  necessity  of  negotiating  a  separate  contract  for  each  new  pro- 
gram or  series  of  programs. 

II.  PROGRAM  GOALS 

A.  To  make  available  comprehensive  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  the  Department  of  Institutions  for  individuals 
who  may  be  eligible  for  such  assistance  under  the  terms 

of  the  State  Plan  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation and  the  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

B.  To  provide  a  supervised  training  program  for  entry  level 
vocational  rehabilitation  officers  in  order  to  help  create 
a  broader  pool  of  experienced  personnel. 

III.  NEED 

The  Department  of  Institutions  is  comprised  of  five  major 
service  Divisions.   These  are:   Division  of  Adult  Corrections,  Division 
of  Probation  and  Parole,  Division  of  Handicapped  Children,  Division  of 
Juvenile  Rehabilitation  and  Division  of  Mental  Health.   These  Divisions 
operate  a  total  of  32  institutions  in  addition  to  numerous  community 
services.   The  average  daily  resident  population  in  these  32  institutions 
exceeds  12,000.   The  vast  majority  are  vocationally  handicapped  and  meet 
the  criteria  of  physical  or  mental  disability  contained  in  the  State  Plan 
of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

At  the  present  time,  under  an  existing  agreement  between 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Department  of  Institu- 
tions dated  September  15,  1966,  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  are  under 
way  in  the  Washington  State  Penitentiary,  Walla  Walla;  the  Washington 
State  Reformatory,  Monroe;  and  the  Washington  Corrections  Center,  Shelton. 
Two  juvenile  rehabilitation  facilities,  Green  Hill  School,  Chehalis ,  and 
Maple  Lane  School,  Grand  Mound,  were  also  included  in  the  1966  agreement, 
but  because  experienced  vocational  rehabilitation  officers  have  not 
been  available,  programs  have  not  been  activated  in  either  institution. 
The  three  adult  correctional  institutions  with  ongoing  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  comprise  only  about  20  percent  of  the  average 
daily  resident  population  of  the  Department  of  Institutions.   There  is 
urgent  need  to  make  comprehensive  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
available  to  the  eligible  members  of  the  remaining  80  percent. 

IV.  TERMS  OF  AGREEMENT 

The  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education, 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation) ,  and  the  Department  of  Institutions 
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recognize  the  pressing  need  to  develop  additional  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  within  the  several  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Institutions, 
and  they  are  mutually  dedicated  to  the  philosophy  that  the  most  effective 
method  of  providing  such  services  is  through  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
program  conducted  jointly  and  utilizing  the  resources  and  capabilities  of 
both  agencies  to  achieve  a  common  goal.   Toward  this  end,  the  following 
agreements  have  been  reached: 

A.     The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  mutually  agree  that : 

1.  This  agreement  replaces  the  Cooperative  Agreement 
between  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

and  the  Department  of  Institutions  dated  September  15, 
1966. 

2.  Programs  initiated  under  the  1966  agreement  will  be 
continued  under  the  present  agreement  and  will  be 
expanded  to  meet  additional  needs  in  the  respective 
adult  correctional  institutions  as  funds  and  person- 
nel are  available  to  do  so. 

3.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  jointly 
and  cooperatively  with  the  Department  of  Institutions, 
will  develop  cooperative  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  in  every  appropriate  facility  of  the  De- 
partment in  such  institutions,  at  such  times,  and 

of  such  qualities  as  may  be  determined  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Institutions. 

4.  The  development  and  supervision  of  comprehensive 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services  (Institutions)  in  accordance  with  line 
and  staff  organization  in  operation  or  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

5.  The  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
shall  be  employed  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  with  the  Department  of  Institutions 
concurring  in  his  selection.   Selection  and  em- 
ployment will  be  in  keeping  with  personnel  policy 
and  regulations  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

6.  The  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices shall  work  with  the  Headquarters  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Institutions  and  shall  be  pro- 
vided office  space  according  to  the  pattern 
established  by  the  Department  and/or  as  required 
by  the  Division. 
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7.  Vocational  rehabilitation  staff  shall  be  employed  to 
provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services  in  keeping 
with  policies  and  regulations  of  the  Division,  and 

in  making  full  use  of  the  cooperative  resources  of 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the 
Department  of  Institutions  in  extending  and  initiating 
services  as  needed. 

8.  All  necessary  supervision  to  enable  vocational  re- 
habilitation officers  to  become  eligible  for  higher 
level  positions  will  be  provided  by  the  Supervisor 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services,  and  on  a 
consultative  basis,  by  the  professional  staffs  of  the 
institutions  in  which  vocational  rehabilitation  offi- 
cers are  working. 

9.  In  accord  with  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, administrative  control  of  all  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  to  be  developed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Institutions  under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  shall  be  vested  in  the  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil for  Occupational  Education,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  the  designated  sole  state 
agency  for  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  State 

of  Washington. 

10.   The  two  agencies  involved  shall,  jointly  or  at  the 

option  of  either,  periodically  evaluate  the  programs 
in  an  effort  to  determine  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  resources  expended. 

B.     The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  agrees  to: 

1.  Assign  to  serve  as  part  of  the  vocational  rehabili^ 
tat ion  staff  in  each  institution,  such  vocational 
rehabilitation  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  to 
achieve  program  objectives. 

2.  To  provide  the  administrative,  technical  and  con- 
sultative services  deemed  necessary  to  fulfill 
obligations  under  this  agreement. 

3.  Specify  the  nature  and  scope  of  services  to  be 
provided  in  each  institution  under  this  agreement. 

4.  Determine  and  certify: 

a.  The  eligibility  of  referred  clients  acceptable 
to  the  Division  for  services; 

b.  The  ineligibility  of  clients  who  are  found  to 
be  unacceptable  for  services. 
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5.  Develop  individual  rehabilitation  plans  for  eligible 
clients  in  cooperation  with  institution  staff  assigned 
to  the  program. 

6.  Coordinate  rehabilitation  services  in  institutions  and 
in  the  community  with  other  Division  employees  and 
with  other  relevant  agencies. 

7.  In  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Institutions, 
develop  and  recommend  to  the  State  and  Federal  agencies 
involved  a  budget  for  the  operation  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  in  the  various  institutions. 

8.  Be  responsible  for  authorizing  expenditures  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services. 

9.  Be  responsible  for  the  gathering  of  data  and  informa- 
tion necessary  for  statistical  and  financial  reports 
required  by  the  State  and  Federal  government. 

10.   Perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  implement  operational  plans. 

C.    The  Department  of  Institutions  agrees  to: 

1.  Assign  institutional  employees  as  may  be  required 

to  the  cooperative  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

2.  Provide  suitable  space  for  the  cooperative  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs. 

3.  Assist  the  Division  in  formulating  a  budget  for  the 
rehabilitation  program  in  each  institution  in  which 
one  is  being  developed  and  is  established. 

4.  When  appropriate  for  third  party  matching  purposes, 
certify  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
the  availability  of  budgeted  Department  of  Institu- 
tions funds.   These  certified  funds  would  be  derived 
from  State  funds  not  previously  matched  by  Federal 
funds.   The  Department  of  Institutions  will  submit 
justification  of  the  certification  showing  sources, 
amounts  and  purposes  for  which  funds  are  to  be  ex- 
pended, and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for 
fiscal  control  and  auditing  purposes. 

5.  Submit  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion such  other  reports  and  records  as  the  Division 
finds  necessary  to  discharge  its  obligations  to  the 
State  and  to  the  Federal  government. 
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Provide  to  all  authorized  program  staff,  whether 
employed  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation or  the  Department  of  Institutions  access 
to  all  Department  records  and  evaluation  of  clients 
referred  to  the  institutional  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs.   The  confidentiality  of  client 
records  will  be  maintained  in  accordance  with  poli- 
cies of  the  two  agencies. 

Perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation to  assure  maximum  effectiveness  of  rehabili- 
tation services. 


V. 


EFFECTIVE  DATE 


This  agreement  shall  become  effective  upon  its  execution 
by  the  Division  and  the  Department. 


VI. 


TERMINATION  OR  REVISION 


This  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  either  party  hereto 
upon  a  ninety-day  written  notice  to  the  other.   Joint  review  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  services  may  result  in  revision  of  this  agreement  or  of  the 
program  covered  by  it  at  any  time. 


Dated  this 


18th 


day  of 


October 


1968. 


For  the  Department  of  Institutions, 
State  of  Washington 


For  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  State  of  Washington 


/s/  E.  M.  Oliver 


E.  M.  Oliver,  Director 


/s/  William  R.  Conte 


William  R.  Conte,  M.D. ,  Director 


/s/  Mark  E.  Hoehne 
Mark  E.  Hoehne,  Chairman 
Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational 
Education 
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APPENDIX  E 


Estimated  Need 
for 
Correctional  Rehabilitation  Professional  Personnel 


The  following  estimates  of  need  for  correctional  rehabilitation  personnel 
are  based  on  the  following  assumptions : 

1)  The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  wants  to  have  a 
comprehensive  correctional  rehabilitation  (CR)  program  in 
operation  by  1975. 

2)  Counselors  will  not  be  required  to  accept  unmanageable  case- 
loads.  (Until  further  experience  has  been  gained,  it  is 
believed  a  counselor  should  have  no  more  than  fifty  [50] 
active  cases  at  one  time.) 

3)  A  definite  functional  responsibility  will  be  assigned  to 
each  DVR  District  for  the  correctional  rehabilitation  within 
the  District. 

4)  Specialized  personnel  will  handle  offender  caseloads  within 
the  District,  usually  with  this  being  the  major  responsibility 
of  that  personnel. 

5)  Until  firmly  established,  the  CR  program  will  be  supervised 
at  the  State  level. 

6)  Any  program  expanded  on  a  comprehensive  statewide  basis 
will  have  to  be  flexible  in  staff  assignments  and  funding 
support. 

7)  Priorities  will  have  to  be  set  at  the  State  level  with 
concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Institutions 
and  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
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DISTRICT  I 

District  Supervisor:   Arthur  E.  Larson  (Olympia) 

Counties  Served:   Grays  Harbor,  Mason,  Thurston,  Lewis,  Wahkiakum,  Cowlitz, 
Skamania,  Klickitat,  Clark 

Institutions  served:   Federal,  state  and  juvenile  probation  and  parole; 

Washington  Corrections  Center;  Maple  Lane  School,  Green  Hill  School; 
Larch  Mountain  and  Washougal  Honor  Camps;  District  Courts;  Juvenile 
Courts;  Skokomish  Indian  Reservation;  Shoalwater  Indian  Reservation 


Staff  Required: 


(1) 

Assist 

(1) 

Counse 

(1) 

Counse 

(1) 

Counse 

(1) 

Counse 

(1) 

Counse 

(3) 

Counse 

(1) 

Counse 

(1) 

Counse 

DISTRICT 

II 

ant  District  Supervisor  for  Correctional  Rehabilitation 

lor  for  federal  offenders  (Vancouver) 

lor  for  federal  offenders  (Olympia) 

lor  for  juveniles  and  misdemeanants  (Vancouver) 

lor  for  juveniles  and  misdemeanants  (Olympia) 

lor  for  all  offenders  (Aberdeen) 

lors  for  Washington  Corrections  Center  (Shelton) 

lor  for  Maple  Lane  and  Green  Hill  Schools  (Chehalis) 

lor  for  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  (Olympia) 


District  Supervisor:   John  A.  Murphy  (Tacoma) 

Counties  Served:   Jefferson,  Clallam,  Kitsap,  Pierce 

Institutions  Served:   Federal,  state  and  juvenile  probation  and  parole; 
U.  S.  Penitentiary  and  Prison  Camp,  McNeil  Island;  Cascadia  Diag- 
nostic Center;  Fort  Worden,  Mission  Creek  Forest  Camp;  Spruce  Canyon; 
Oakridge  (Lakewood) ;  Pioneer  (Tacoma);  Riverside;  Women's  Correc- 
tions Center  (Purdy)  ;  Neah  Bay  Tribal  Court;  Clearwater  Tribal  Court; 
Hoh  Indian  Reservation;  Ozette  Indian  Reservation;  Quillayute  Indian 
Reservation;  U.  S.  Court;  District  Courts. 

Staff  Required: 

(1)   Assistant  District  Supervisor  for  Correctional  Rehabilitation 

(1)  Counselor  for  federal  offenders  (Tacoma) 

(5)   Counselors  for  McNeil  Island  Penitentiary  and  Prison  Camp 

(2)  Counselors  for  State  probation  and  parole  (Tacoma) 

(1)  Counselor  for  juvenile  probation  and  parole  (Tacoma) 

(2)  Counselors  for  district  courts  (misdemeanants) (Tacoma,  Bremerton) 
(1)   Counselor  for  Cascadia  (Tacoma) 

(1)   Counselor  for  Oakridge,  Pioneer  and  Riverside.  (Tacoma) 
(1)   Counselor  for  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  (Tacoma) 
(1)   Counselor  for  all  offenders,  including  Neah  Bay  Tribal  Court 
(Port  Angeles) 
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DISTRICT  III 

District  Supervisor:   Harold  L.  Fish  (Seattle) 

County  Served :   King  County 

Institutions  Served:   Federal,  state,  juvenile  and  King  County  probation 

and  parole;  King  County  Jail,  Seattle  City  Jail;  juvenile,  municipal, 
district  and  U.  S.  Courts;  halfway  houses;  Central  Area  DVR  Office; 
Multi-Service  Center;  Model  Cities;  Woodinville  Group  Home;  Echo 
Glen  Children's  Center;  Cedar  Hills  Alcoholism  Treatment  Center. 

Staff  Required: 

(1)  Assistant  District  Supervisor  for  Correctional  Rehabilitation 

(2)  Counselors  for  federal  probation  and  parole  (located  with  Chief 

U.  S.  Probation  Officer) 
(1)   Counselor  for  federal  parolees  (McNeil  Island  and  Seattle) 

(3)  Counselors  for  State  probationers  and  parolees 
(1)   Counselor  for  juvenile  probation  and  parole 
(1)   Counselor  for  juvenile  court 

(1)  Counselor  for  Echo  Glen 

(1)  Counselor  for  Cedar  Hills 

(1)  Counselor  for  juvenile  delinquency  prevention 

(1)  Counselor  for  Central  Area  DVR  and  Model  Cities 

DISTRICT  IV 

District  Supervisor:   Edward  Ostling  (Everett) 

Counties  Served:   Snohomish,  Skagit,  Island,  San  Juan,  Whatcom 

Institutions  Served:   Federal,  state  and  juvenile  probation  and  parole; 

Washington  State  Reformatory;  district  and  juvenile  courts;  Tulalip 
Indian  Reservation;  Lummi  Tribal  Court;  Indian  Ridge  Youth  Camp 
(Arlington  -  July  1969) . 

Staff  Required: 

(1)   Assistant  District  Supervisor  for  Correctional  Rehabilitation 

(1)  Counselor  for  federal  offenders  (Everett) 

(2)  Counselors  for  state  probation  and  parole,  including  Tulalip 

Indian  Reservation  (Everett  and  Bellingham) 

(3)  Counselors  for  Washington  State  Reformatory  (Monroe) 

(2)   Counselors  for  juvenile  probation  and  parole  (Everett  &  Bellingham) 
(1)   Counselor  for  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  (Everett) 
(1)   Counselor  for  all  offenders  (Skagit,  Whatcom  and  San  Juan  Counties) 
(Bellingham) 
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DISTRICT  V 

District  Supervisor:   Lester  Abey  (Spokane) 

Counties  Served:   Chelan,  Okanogan,  Douglas,  Ferry,  Adams,  Pend  Oreille, 
Lincoln,  Spokane,  Stevens,  Whitman,  Grant 

Institutions  Served:   Okanogan  Honor  Camp;  Federal,  state  and  juvenile 
probation  and  parole;  Canyon  View  (boys  -  East  Wenatchee,  1969); 
Ephrata  Group  Home;  U.  S.  Courts;  District  Courts;  Spokane  Tribal 
Court;  Colville  Indian  Reservation;  Kalispel  Indian  Reservation 

Staff  Required: 

(1)   Assistant  District  Supervisor  for  Correctional  Rehabilitation 

(1)  Counselor  for  federal  offenders 

(2)  Counselors  for  state  probation  and  parole  (Spokane  &  Wenatchee) 

(2)  Counselors  for  juvenile  probation  &  parole  (Spokane  &  Wenatchee) 
(1)   Counselor  for  misdemeanants  (Spokane) 

(1)   Counselor  for  Indian  courts  and  reservations  (Spokane) 
(1)   Counselor  for  all  offenders  (Grant,  Adams  &  Whitman  Counties) 
(Pullman) 

DISTRICT  VI 

District  Supervisor:   Clayton  Knowles  (Yakima) 

Counties  Served:  Kittitas,  Columbia,  Yakima,  Walla  Walla,  Benton, 
Garfield,  Franklin,  Asotin 

Institutions  Served:   Federal,  state  and  juvenile  probation  and  parole; 
Washington  State  Penitentiary  (Walla  Walla);  District  Courts, 
Juvenile  Courts;  Yakima  Tribal  Court 

Staff  Required: 

(1)   Assistant  District  Supervisor  for  Correctional  Rehabilitation 

(1)  Counselor  for  federal  offenders,  including  Yakima  Tribal  Court 

(Yakima) 

(3)  Counselors  for  Washington  State  Penitentiary  (Walla  Walla) 

(2)  Counselors  for  juvenile  probation  and  parole  (Yakima  and 

Tri-Cities) 
(2)   Counselors  for  state  probation  and  parole  (Yakima  &  Tri-Cities) 
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STATE  SUPERVISORY  STAFF 


State  Supervisor  of  Correctional  Rehabilitation  Services 

1.  Consultant  for  Adult  Correctional  Programs 

2.  Consultant  for  Juvenile  Correctional  Programs 

3.  Consultant  for  Federal  Correctional  Programs, 

including  Tribal  Courts 

Supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  (Institutions) 


TOTAL  ESTIMATED  PERSONNEL  NEEDS 


State  Level  -  DVR  4 

State  Level  -  Institutions  1 

District  I  counselors  11 

District  II  counselors  16 

District  III  counselors  13 

District  IV  counselors  11 

District  V  counselors  9 

District  VI  counselors  _9 

Total  74 
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ERRATUM 

II. 

E.   Procedure  in  Preparing  Reports 

The  Program  Director  collaborated  with  the  Research  Director  in 
preparing  the  Progress  Reports  which  were  the  basis  for  the  con- 
tinuation grant  requests.   These  requests  were  made  by  the  Seattle 
Project  in  conjunction  with  the  over-all  Program  requests. 

For  this  Final  Report,  the  Project  Director  asked  Counselors, 
the  Chief  U.  S,  Probation  Officer,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Aide,  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  prepare  statements 
of  information  pertaining  to  their  particular  activities.   These 
were  assembled  and  analyzed  and  the  content  worked  into  the  body 
of  this  report.   Statistical  data  were  furnished  by  the  Program 
Office  in  Seattle, 
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